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FACT AND COMM ERNST 





HE last word in home building is expressed in the 

regal structure at 52nd St. and the East River, a 
cooperative apartment house called the “River House”, 
William Lawrence Bottomley, architect. Any attempt 
to describe it would seem like a 
chapter out of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. Nothing within the realms 
of luxury can be imagined that’s 
not covered. 


“‘RIveER. House,” A 
City DWELLING 
Dre Luxe 


The immense ground space provides for gardens 
and fountains, squash courts, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, eyen yacht landings—everything that wealth is 
privileged to enjoy. 

If you are economically inclined you can buy a 
cozy apartment here for $37,000 and prices run from 
this sum up to $275,000. 

The sixty-four apartments which the house con- 
tains will constitute a very exclusive club with all the 
attendant comforts and conveniences. The final fur- 
nishings and decorations of these sixty-four apartments 
will be a matter that will interest the trade because no 
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building and no hotel ever accommodated so many fam- 
ilies of wealth and position. 

The building occupies 200 ft. front and 194 ft. 
deep, 26 stories, and all high ceilings—single apart- 
ments, duplex apartments, and triplex apartments. 

Nothing comparable with the absolute comfort of 
this enterprise has ever been attempted in this or any 
other country. It is quite the apex of achievement of 
the architect who has already made a name for himself. 


HE death of James Franklin Ballard brings to a 
close a life of great business activity relieved by 
a hobby for rug collecting that while a pleasure to the 
man became of inestimable educational value to the 
trade and to the amateur at large. 
A GREAT And today, at least a half a mil- 
RucG COLLECTOR lion dollars worth of his rug 
DIEs treasures are to be seen in the 
Metropolitan Musem, a gift from 
the collector, and another $250,000 worth, including a 
remarkable collectoin of Asia Minor rugs may be seen 
at the St. Louis Art Museum, another gift. 
Mr. Ballard prospered as a business man but for 
thirty years past he was interested in the art and the 
technique of the Far East. One hundred and twenty- 
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nine of his best examples were included in the Metro- 
politan Museum gift, and 70 in the St. Louis gift. 

I think that Mr. Ballard’s collection is one of the 
most important ever made in this country or Europe. 
It wasn’t long ago that he bought the entire Cliff collec- 
tion. And it was through his enthusiasm, that was 
always given considerable publicity, that the general 
public interest in Oriental rugs was encouraged. 

People knew more of the Ballard collection than 
they knew of the George H. Meyers’ collection in 
Washington, although Mr. Meyers’ collection in a pri- 
vate museum called the Washington Textile Museum 
contains a great number of marvelous pieces. There 
is no finer collection of choice pieces than John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. has accumulated, but the public knows 
little about it, any more than they know of Mrs. Rocke- 
feller McCormick’s collection out in Chicago. But Mr. 
Ballard’s collection was always in the public eye and 
stimulated because educational. 


VERY decorator, no matter how firmly intrenched 

in his field of operations, no matter how skilled 
in his interpretation of the periods, finds that the land- 
ing of a contract is frequently dependent upon some 
note of expression which he has 
interjected to the disadvantage of 
his competitors. It may be a su- 
perior color scheme, or the dis- 
covery of some quaint textiles not found in the general 
commercial stores. 


SILHOUETTES 
IN SHEET [RON 
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Recently we have noted the work of Thomas 
Makinley Wood who has gone back to the silhouettes 
of our grand-daddy’s time, and followed the technique 
not on paper but on sheet iron, with subjects old or 
modern, and even where modern they have an antique 
suggestion because of the medium employed. 


Mr. Wood was brought up on his grandfather’s 
ranch out in the hunting grounds of the Crows, Black 
Feet, Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. When a boy of 
eight tender years he took to sketching. He showed 
his grandfather a picture that he had made of a steer 
being branded. The old gentleman discouraged the art 
instinct with the observation that “art was just a good 
excuse to sit down”. 


So, for many years this craftsman impulse was 
stifled and it was not until mature years that he took 
up the work in earnest, and today his screens and 
weather vanes and overmantels are to be found in many 
a country home depicting not only western but eastern 
sports, polo, the hunt, and country life. It’s all good 
decorative work. 


N some of the obituaries great emphasis has been 
placed upon the fact that Mr. Ballard traveled the 
world over to find fine examples for his collection. Mr. 
Ballard was a man of great means. He enjoyed travel 
and combined travel with the ex- 
ercise of his hobby. He was a 
man well informed. Nobody 
could fool him much, but it’s a 
mighty dangerous thing for the 
American tourist to indulge the thought that if they 
could only get over to Europe or the Orient they could 


get wonderful treasures. That’s not been my experi- 
ence. 


Buy AT 
HoME AND 
SAVE Money 


I have seen the American tourist in Constantinople 
buying rugs of a commonplace character at prices very 
much above the New York market. I have seen him in 
Cairo delirious with the thrill of his purchases, and I 
felt sorry for him. Any department store would have 
given him better goods at lower prices. 


I have been in Barcelona and seen the boats go 
down to Majorca where the tourist bought native rugs, 
but the best examples could have been bought in New 
York at Kent-Costikyan’s who have their own looms 
in Majorca that sell from $27 to $120 a square yard. 
And as for Orientals, I saw in their showroom recently 
a Ladik, first I have seen in fifteen years. I couldn’t 
find one in any of the shops in Constantinople. 

Time was when the oriental rug buyers in New 
York dealt only in Oriental rugs and years ago there 

(Please turn to page 126) 





Two extraordinary fire-screens which are silhouettes in sheet iron by 
Thomas Makinley Wood. See text above. 





THE CHIPPENDALES 


MYTH — 


WILL FUTURE GENERATIONS CONSIDER 
CHIPPENDALE AS A GREAT EDUCATOR 
RATHER THAN A GREAT CABINETMAKER 


BELIEVE that posterity will regard Chippendale 


more as a great educator and draughtsman than 
cabinetmaker. 


Chippendale’s portfolios of furniture designs have 


given him a posthumous reputation, which in his life he: 


never possessed. It has become customary to attribute 
to Chippendale credit for the furniture illustrated in 
his books, though the book was sold to hundreds of 
cabinetmakers who worked from it. 


The Chippendale tradition has grown apace same 
as our own Savery tradition which grew in America 
until we discovered that much that was called “Savery” 
was the work of his contemporaries, Randolph, Goste- 
lowe, Townsend, or Gillingham. 


It’s a significant fact that with all the fame and 
fortune attending Chippendale’s career, very few 
authentic examples of his work can be found. There 
is nothing of Chippendale in the Wallace Collection; 
there wis nothing in the Leverhulme Collection. 

Chippendale was born in 1718; he died in 1779. 
He was a great designer. Towards the close of his 
career he absorbed much of the Adam classicism, 
although his name is not popularily associated with the 
Adam style. Certainly in his day he was not considered 
superior to all other cabinetmakers. He was a good 
business man and had a good business organization, a 





Mahogany library table. Property of Lord St. Oswald, 
Nostell Priory. 


BY Cc. R. CLIFFORD 


multitudeof 
draughtsmen, 
carvers and join- 
ers. He produced 
good work and 
he gave the pub- 
lic what it want- 
ed — anything 
from the rocaille 
of his designer, 
Lock, to the classics of the brothers Adam. He doubt- 
less roughly planned much of his furniture but the 
elaborations were added by his designers, Lock particu- 
larly. 


Fiske Kimball and Edna Donnell prepared in 1929 
a survey of Chippendale and his style, and arrived at 
some exceedingly interesting conclusions. 

They asserted that few authenticated pieces sur- 
vive. There are two dressing tables belonging to the 
Duke of Manchester and another formerly owned by 
Lady Arniston. Lord Northumberland, to whom Chip- 
pendale dedicated the first edition of The Director, was 
building extensively in 1752, but no piece is identifiable 
as coming from Chippendale’s workshop. The early 
Georgian chair at the Sloane Museum, traditionally 
ascribed to Chippendale as well as other pieces “so fine 
that it is claimed they must be by him,” would have kad 
to be made, according to Dr. Kimball, when he was “still 
young and-obscure, without the staff of brilliant crafts- 
men whom he later employed.” 

The attribution to Chippendale of four mirrors 
from Kensington Palace doesn’t seem to rest upon any 
proof. 





A mahogany side chair owned by Lord St. 
Oswald. 


The Nostell Priory furniture, some of which was 
made by Chippendale in the Adam style, has however 
been authenticated, including the mahogany chairs, and 
there are some pieces also among the furnishings of 
Derby House, Harewood. But it is significant to note 
that Chippendale’s name nowhere appears in the Royal 
accounts as ever having worked for the Crown. 

A passage from Lady Shelburne’s diary in 1768, 
during the furnishing of Shelburne (now Lansdowne) 
House, runs: 
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An upholstered library chair in the collection of 
Lord St. Oswald. 


“My Lord being to carry us to Cipriani’s, Zucchi’s, 
and some other people employed for our house in town, 
called my Lord with whom we went first to Zucchi’s, 
where we saw some ornaments for our ceilings... . 
From there to Mayhew and Ince where is some beau- 
tiful cabinet work, and two pretty glass cases for one 
of the rooms in my apartment, and which, though they 
are only deal, and to be painted white, he charges £50 
for. From thence to Cipriani’s .... From thence to 
Zuccarelli’s . . . and from thence home it being half an 
hour past four.” 


Chippendale’s designs have been very much repro- 
duced and it is impossible to identify a piece simply 
because it is illustrated in one of Chippendale’s books. 
All of the books, including Chippendale’s, were intended 
largely to furnish models for other shapes. 

In a recent letter from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum we are told that Oliver Brackett in a book on 
Thomas Chippendale illustrated a number of Chippen- 
dale pieces, although Mr. Kimball states definitely that 
the authorship of many of them is not proven. Indeed, 
“many are now acknowledged to be the work of other 
shops. Thus the fine oval sconce at Corsham is really 
not by Chippendale, but by Thomas Johnson. The 
same is true of the well known girandole and a candle 
stand formerly at Hagley, which agree not with Chip- 
pendale’s, but with Johnson’s designs. With these 
attributions fall numerous others to Chippendale based 
on the fa!lacious belief that the furnishings of a given 
house will have come from a single maker. Owners 
shopped around as they do nowadays. We «now from 
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documents that several pieces from Lansdowne House, 
where Chippendale did some work, came from Ince and 
Mayhew’s and other shops.” 

The later work in the last quarter of the XVIII 
Century seems to have found Chippendale more thor- 
oughly established in the fashionable world. The Adam 
style had reached its last phase as exemplified in the 
work at Derby House, Harewood. The furnishings at 
Derby House are nearly intact, and while no de- 
signs for them survive, Chippendale’s bills are 
preserved. 

We show with this article an illustration of. the 
library table, length 6 ft. 6 inches, width 4 ft., height 2 
ft. 7 inches, the property of Lord St. Oswald, made by 
Chippendale for the library at Nostell Priory and deliv- 
ered there June 1767. In the same room there are 
some library steps, a few chairs, a barometer case, and 
the bill that accompanies shows that Chippendale was a 
general supplier of upholstery. The work done for 
Nostell Priory included also paper hanging. 

And it is further significant that in Prime’s collec- 
tion of advertisements of American cabinetmakers pub- 
lished in booklet form by the Pennsylvania Museum, 
there is no reference to Chippendale, and research of 
late years discloses the identity of many brililant Eng- 
lish cabinetmakers who had heretofore stood hidden in 
the shadow of the Chippendale tradition. 


THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


HE annual get-together dinner for members of 

the Art-in-Trades Club took place on the evening 
of Tuesday, April 28th, at the New York Athletic 
Club. The members and their friends to the number 
of about 150 gathered on the third floor, in the fenc- 
ing room, for friendly greetings and the renewal of 
acquaintanceships. 

The dinner which was served in one of the pri- 
vate dining rooms was unusually good and splendidly 
served. The room, which was oblong, was arranged 
with the tables in the form of a long U with the 
guest table across the closed end. During the meal 
the orchestra composed of instrumentalists and sev- 
eral fine voices rendered a lively program and at times 
the vocal trio used the open part of the U as a 
promenade. At each member’s plate there was the 
usual song sheet and the entire crowd joined in 
chorus singing with considerable vigor, this in no way 
interfering with the friendly conversation that char- 
acterized the groups along the tables. 

At the conclusion of the meal Lorentz Kleiser, 
president of the club, felicitated the members on their 
attendance and made a strong plea for greater use of 
their clubrooms on 34th Street. Concluding his re- 
marks he called upon William Sloane Coffin, 
toastmaster, to conduct the balance of the program. 

(Please turn to page 105) 
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WHY SOME RETAILERS FAIL 


By Dr. Jutius KLeIn 


SECOND OF THREE ARTICLES BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE DEALING WITH IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF MERCHANDIS- 
ING TAKEN FROM A RADIO ADDRESS GIVEN OVER A NATION WIDE 


HOOK-UP. 


Y the side of the road, the other day, I saw an 
automobile in trouble. You know that does hap- 
pen sometimes—a motor with too much tempera- 
ment—“playing dead.” A practical looking man in 
overalls was laboring, deftly, to make it go, but the 
driver, standing by, seemed to be disagreeing with the 
mechanic about the method of procedure, and was get- 
ting a bit testy about it. “I want you to understand,” 
I heard him shout, “that I’m the owner of this machine 
—and what I say GOES!” The grimy technician 
snapped out just five sardonic words: “All right, mister 
say ‘Engine’ !” 

And so, when we come to the ma- 
chine of retail business, to make it func- 
tion smoothly and profitably, to keep its 
motor from failing, demands trained, 
scientific proficiency—not merely a be- 
wildered readiness to hope for the best 
and “say ‘engine’.” And in the busi- 
ness of retailing, as in most other call- 
ings, “the easiest way to get to the top 
is to go to the bottom of things.” 

Retail bankruptcies in America are 
deplorable—costly—demoralizing. They 
most certainly are not to be brushed 
nonchalantly aside as “incidental casual- 
ties among the small fry.” Our “mighty 
monarchs” of industrialism may not 
realize it, but there are today very few 
business perils more ominous to the suc- 
cess of big business than these pitiful tragedies of little 
business. And as for those of us who buy things, rath- 
er than sell them, do not get the idea that we consumers 
have nothing to lose in these retail calamities. They 
compel every one of us to pay more for what we buy. 

A study by the University of Buffalo of what had 
been happening to retailers in that city over a span of 
10 years revealed the fact that out of every 100 grocers 
who were in business at the beginning of the period, 
only 8 haggard veterans were still operating when the 
recent survey was made—and only 30 out of every 100 
druggists were still on the job. I do not know just 
how many of the “missing” actually went bankrupt, in 
the strict sense of that term, but with all due allowances 
for mergers or voluntary retirement, a very large pro- 








; Dr. Jutrus Kien 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


portion of these concerns were certainly weak and 
coasting down-hill toward failure. 

Of course, there are many thousands of retail 
establishments in this country that are firmly grounded 
and splendidly managed—thoroughly modern, alert, 
efficient, and progressive—and these fine firms need no 
diagnosis or prescription. It is to the ailing members 
of the retail community that we must give curative 
attention. It is far from being a rosy, after-dinner- 
oratory job—this cutting up and probing the diseased 
casualties of small business—an unhappy, somewhat 
sordid task—devoid of glamour—but 
unquestionably necessary right now. 

And so, if you will bear with me, I 
am proposing to give two talks on the 
reasons for retail failures. This eve- 
ning I shall restrict myself to the reasons 
that exist prior to the actual opening of 
the store—the lack of adequate training 
and equipment, the failure to appraise 
the retail prospects ahead of time. Next 
week we shall go inside the store after 
it has begun operating and look for some 
of the potentially disastrous internal 
flaws and shortcomings that cause bank- 
ruptcy, from bad manners on the part 
of the clerks to the accumulation of 
ill-assorted junk in the stock-room. 

Our Department of Commerce has 
made or is making surveys of retail 
failures in Louisville, Philadelphia, Newark, Boston, 
and Chicago, in cooperation with local bodies, judges or 
referees in bankruptcy, and such institutions as Yale 
and the University of Chicago. 

Of course we have not been interesting ourselves 
in the legal phases of bankruptcy. Our job is to help 
answer that all-important questions “What are the 
business reasons that make retail merchants fail ?” 

Many independents who fail today are disposed to 
lay the blame mainly at the doors of competition. And 
perhaps they are right when they say that they just 
could not withstand the tremendous organization, the 
great reserves of capital, the drastic quantity-discounts, 
the mass buying which the competitors have at their 
command. 
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Now please get this straight: I would not for a 
moment be understood as underestimating the signifi- 


cance of this factor of competition. It is there. In. 


certain cases it looms very large, especially when the 
strong competitor makes use of ruthless methods that 
approach, or even cross, the borders of strict legality. 
And when that happens, the power of the law, as an 
instrument in behalf of fair rivalry in business, should 
be brought to bear in a manner swift and sure. 

But figures indicate, nevertheless, that the influ- 
ence of competition does not play so large a part in 
causing retail failures as most people are inclined to 
think. In the charts drawn up by the great credit- 
rating bureaus of this country, the responsibility for 


less than 2 per cent of all business failures is ascribed - 


to competition. Please note that this refers to all types 
of business and it is quite possible that, if retailing were 
considered by itself, the percentage of failures at- 
tributable to competition would be larger. In certain 
specific lines of retailing it undoubtedly is quite a bit 
higher. 

But our own Commerce Department investigations 
have corroborated the view that, in actual percentage 
figures, competition can not be accorded a very high 
rank as a distinct or dominating cause of business fail- 
ure. In one city where we made a study of stores that 
were tottering on the brink of bankruptcy, we found 
only about 7 per cent in which competition could fairly 
be set down as responsible for the impending collapse. 

The independent retailer can, in most cases, with- 
stand competition if he is prepared to meet the principal 
challenge embodied in that competition—the challenge 
of efficiency. If his attitude is right, if his approach to 
the problem is practical and scientific, if he is mentally 
equipped and temperamentally fitted to introduce meth- 
ods of rigid efficiency, in addition to his advantages of 
special service, deliveries, credit facilities, etc., he can 
weather the storm of competition and come through 
with colors flying. That has been proved in many 
instances. 

And just what do I mean by “efficiency” in contem- 
plating retailing as a business? Well, for one thing, 
the “tackling” of it after an adequate experience. The 
evidence we gather in picking over the wreckage in the 
bankruptcy courts shows that insufficiency of experi- 
ence, or a failure to learn from experience, forms one 
of the potent reasons for retail failures. There is an 
unfortunate—in fact, an appalling—tendency to regard 
storekeeping as an easy way of making a living—simply 
an affair of making pretty piles of goods in windows 
and on shelves, tying up neat packages and extending 
the glad hand to customers. Well, that is not the whole 
of it by a long shot. Practically everybody seems to 
believe that he or she would be a great success in run- 
ning a retail store—just as most of us think we could 
run the other fellow’s job better than he does, no matter 
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what it is. Did you ever notice the amount of free 
advice that is poured down on a baseball pitcher in a 
tight place or a boxer who is having more than his share 
of this world’s grief? 

And so, when it comes to retailing, there is an 
awful lot of amateur, side-lines participation in the 
game; but the sad part of it comes when these inexpert 
newcomers start putting their savings into the game. 
Then is the time for them to pause and ponder. 

I spoke about “glad-handing.” Some optimistic re- 
tailers prove ill-equipped even to achieve that seemingly 
simple result. Bad manners by salespeople are more 
common than they should be (as I shall try to show you 
next week). In that connection a radio friend of mine 
up in Montclair, N. J., wrote me of an irate old gentle- 
man who pointed to the store motto “We aim to please.” 
“Do you mean that?” he asked. “We certainly do,” 
replied the manager. But as the irritated customer 
stamped out of the place he retorted: “Then you bet- 
ter take a little time off for target practice.” 

However that may be, the fact remains that there 
are thousands of people who, when they find themselves 
with some money and with an acute discontent with 
the work they are doing, turn cheerfully to storekeeping, 
feeling sure that they will “make a go of it” and re- 
joicing in the prospect of “being their own boss.” Any- 
body, they seem to think, can tie on a white apron, 
weigh sugar, count oranges, and make change. 

But the overwhelming weight of evidence pfoves 
that this attitude is tragically mistaken. Successful re- 
tailing to-day is a science, even perhaps a profession. 
It requires an extensive background of knowledge, an 
understanding of many complicated problems, a high 
degree of insight, a capacity for careful study, a special- 
ized proficiency and skill—all in addition to sturdy, 
robust health, because it is a punishing game, as any 
retailer can tell you. 

In many callings, one is not permitted to practice 
until his knowledge and proficiency have been con- 
clusively demonstrated to the satisfaction of competent 
authorities. And all of us realize how absolutely just 
and appropriate that is. If you were desperately ill, 
you would not summon an amateur medico to experi- 
ment on you in distinguishing between your jugular 
vein and your vermiform appendix; he might get a 
hold on the wrong one, with disastrous results. You 
would not care much for a pharmacist who simply 
mixed up the drugs at random because he thought 
the colors looked well together. 

Now please do not think for an instant that I am 
suggesting any system of State-controlled entrance ex- 
aminations for persons who aspire to start grocery 
stores or retail shops of other kinds. I am simply 
trying to urge the high desirability of something like 
a professional attitude with respect to such business. 

(Please turn to page 110) 











THE MEN’°S LOUNEE IN 
THE PHOENIEX= BILTMORE 
HOTEL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Furnished by W. & J. Sloane, 


Los Angeles 











SITTING ROOM IN ONE OF 

THE SUITES IN THE BDPHOENIX= 

BILTMORE HOTEL. PHOENIX 
ARIZONA 


W. & J. Sloane, Los Angeles, were the decorators 








CURRENT 
FURNITURE 
STYLES 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING TRENDS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS AMONG THE 
EXHIBITORS AT THE CHICAGO FURNI- 
TURE MART. 


HERE are not many startlingly new departures 
in furniture styles, as revealed in the official sur- 
vey of the lines to be shown in the June exhibition at 


the American Furniture Mart, Chicago. Developments - 


are relative, rather than abrupt, a feature that will 
make for harmony between new acquisitions, both in 
the furniture store and in the home which is the ulti- 
mate environment for which the styles are planned. 
The following survey, based on interviews with exhib- 
itors at the June opening, is furnished by the News 
Bureau, and is therefore authoritative. 


CCORDING to the advance reports there will be 
two general types of furniture that will stand out 
among the 700 exhibits at the American Furniture 
Mart, when the Summer market opens. Ap- 
parently these two types attain prominence at this time 
because there has been a development in their favor 
since the last market display. The first of these is 
Provincial furniture from several countries, with 
Early American and French Provincial volume lead- 
ers. The second will be Early English, which appears 
to be on the upward swing of the style pendulum and 
on the way to an outstanding position in the market. 

There is wide diversity of opinion amongst manu- 
facturers as to what styles will be popular during the 
coming season, but the majority of them seem to agree 
that the vogue for Early American has passed its peak, 
although no serious decline is apparent with the excep- 
tion of bedroom furniture of Early American in maple, 
which appears to have definitely lost vogue. 

Strictly territorial or provincial types of France, 
Sweden and other countries, did not attain popularity 
until after the vogue for American Colonial was well 
under way, and consequently had not yet attained its 
peak. The popularity of French Provincial, particular- 
ly, is said to be due for wide exploitation in June, cover- 





Photo Courtesy American Furniture: Mart. 


A dressing table that fits snugly into the corner of a room. Be- 
neath the glazed chintz curtains, which are made to swing out- 
ward, as wings, there are drawers which provide convenient 
receptacles for cosmetic accessories. The legs of the stool are of 
pecan-wood, which looks a good deal like walnut. 


ing the three fields of living-room, dining-room, and 
bedroom, with emphasis on the latter two. 

Early English, which a surprisingly large number 
of manufacturers mention as of greatly increasing im- 
portance, will be sturdy and substantial, and one large 
manufacturer ventures the prediction that old English 
influence will predominate in the medium and better 
grades of furniture at the June market. Others look 
for the beginning of an interest in the June market 
which will grow in force, with further emphasis, in 
January 1932. The reason for this trend is not difficult 
to find. The public generally is believed to be experi- 
encing a lessening interest. in Early American, although 
there will be always a substantial market for authentic 
reproductions of this type. Perhaps the majority of 
Americans are of English descent, which presupposes 
a sympathetic feeling for English furniture types. 
Eighteenth Century English furniture, notably the 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Adam types, 
are practically standard in demand, with a constant 
buying following. 


So the industry has gone back to the Seventeenth 
Century for the nucleus of the coming vogue, and as a 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Fireplace arrangement in a Minnesota Lodge. Photo courtesy of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Cc., 
Minnneapolis. 


A REAL MAN'S ROOM 


A BPLACE FOR RELAXATION AND UNHAMPERED COMFORT 


T’S an old aphorism that the boy is father to the 
man. 

Certain it is that every man has a boyhood 
streak in him, and no matter what his development or 
his social or occupational career eventually may be, he is 
bound to think back to the joys of his youth. And 
most of us think back to the cave we used to have up 
back in the woods. 

I doubt if any book has ever made a stronger ap- 
peal to this kink in a man’s nature than Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn and the stories of Tom Sawyer and 
his gang. 

And thus with this bit of psychology in mind a 
decorator might well bear in mind not only the camp 
in the mountains or by the sea where the rustic archi- 
tecture follows the primitive spirit, but at least one 
room in a city or suburban house where he can get far 
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from the conventional and close the door and relax and 
dream dreams and find ease and quiet and comfort 
after the grind and monotony of modern life. 

If it’s a house he builds he can very well study the 
work of Augustus D. Shepard who has just published 
a book on the subject, “Camps In The Woods”. 

Or he can study the work of Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke, Minneapolis, who specialize along the same 
line, bearing, always, in mind the thought that he is 
giving to the client who has gone a bit stale and has 


been through a tough year or two a place where he can 


relax and forget in a he-man’s environment, like the 
place we have illustrated above and on three succeeding 
pages. 

With life as it is and so many city families occupy- 
ing summer homes, the field of furnishing has grown 
far beyond the realms of conservatism. It matters little 


whether the man in the case is interested in antiques, 
Colonial history, pioneering, or sports, he feels always 
the appeal of romanticism. Perhaps he has a hobby, 
fishing, shooting, boating, or photography, and as in 
the case of the Daniel Bull house, perhaps a gun room 
may have a particular appeal to him. 

The wife might be more interested in a pine pan- 
eled side wall, the sort of thing which was so popular 
in the South during the late XVIII Century, or scenic 
wallpapers so popular in the North during the same 
period, but in this particular man’s room we think he 
would prefer the logs, the “chinked” crevices, or pos- 
sibly paneled with old weather worn boards rescued 
from the north side of old barns which time and ex- 
posure have given a silvery gray tone touched here and 
there with bits of lichen green moss. 

The field is broad and opens a wide horizon. 





THE RED CROSS IN ITS NEW BUILDING 


HE new Red Cross Building, Lexington Ave. 
and 38th St., is now occupied and the final fur- 
nishings and decorations are under way. The 
ground was donated to the Red Cross by public spirited 
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iriends of the organization, and the building itself Was 
the munificent gift of the estate of Conrad Hubert. 

The interior furnishings and equipment have been 
all given by various individuals and associations in 
memorial of Red Cross services. The beautiful en- 
trance, all of. marble, was a contribution of the Colony 
Club. 

The new building has 10 stories with a tower of 
2 additional stories, all occupied by Red Cross activities. 

From the third to the seventh floor are offices. The 
Assembly Room will be on the second floor and the 
fabrics used in the decoration are being made specially 
by Cheney Brothers, the design being taken from the 
1898 emblem of the Sanitary Commission of the Red 
Cross. On the eleventh floor will be a cafeteria and 
lounge rooms and on the twelfth floor the Museum and 
Board of Director’s- room. 

That part of the forthcoming Roll Call which 
affects the readers of this publication is now being 
organized in the 14th Division under Miss Cora T. 
Clifford and includes the Furniture Group, Eugene 
Orsenigo, Chairman; Interior Decorators (Meun’s 
Group) Frank W. Richardson, Chairman; (Women’s 

(Please turn to page 104) 





Gun room designed by William Channing Whitney in the home of Daniel Bull, Minneapolis. 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 


Photo courtesy 
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CAMB AND SUMMER HOME INTERIORS CONSTRUCTED 
AND DECORATED BY AUGUSTUS D. SHEPARD, ARCHEIECT 
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CAMB AND SUMMER HOME INTERIORS CONSTRUCTED 


AND DECORATED BY AUGUSTUS D. SHEPARD ARCHITECT 
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Group) Mrs. William H. Gardener of McBurney & 
Underwood, Chairman; Business Equipment Group, 
C. K. Woodbridge of Remington-Rand Business Serv- 
ice, Inc., Chairman; China, Glass & Lamp Group, E 
L. Fondeville of A. J. Fondeville & Co., Chairman ; 
Arts & Antiques, James P. Montllor of Montllor Bros., 
Chairman. 


IN LIT BROS. DRAPERY DEPARTMENT 


HE drapery department of Lit Bros., Philadelphia, 

has what is probably the largest space devoted to 
a slip-cover section in any department store of the 
country. In it they show sixteen three-piece living- 
room sets, every set displaying a sample slip cover 
treatment differing in price or style from the others. 

In the department proper, there is an avenue of 
bargain tables, the merchandise on display being 
changed three times each week. Curtains are displayed 
on fixtures around the columns of the department. 

The glider section shows over seventy complete 
gliders on the floor. One day’s sales totaled 702, 
while six carloads have been disposed of from Febru- 
ary to April. 

Six thousand two hundred yards of cretonne were 
sold in one day and 4,200 window ‘shades have been 
sold in a single day. 


Drapery and upholstery remnants are shown in a 
separate section in charge of a capable stock head. 

The department proper, under the jurisdiction of 
John Grossman, covers 14,200 square feet. 
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An illustration from the booklet Furniture: Its Care, 
Selection and Use. See text below. 


A GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON FURNITURE 


HE Department of Commerce at Washington have 

now in preparation a rather extensive volume, uni- 
form with their various types of bulletins, on the sub- 
ject of “Furniture: Its Selection and Use.” 

This book has been compiled from a vast number 
of authoritative sources, and in its present form consti- 
tutes an epitome of the essential characteristics of fur- 
niture. It will be of interest both to the manufacturer, 
the distributer, and the user of furniture. In its com- 
pilation, the Department of Commerce has had the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of Census, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Mines, and of experts both in the 
governmental service and in the field of furniture man- 
ufacture. The authority provided by these contributors 
adds to the completeness of the 
information furnished, and the 
book possesses the advantage 
of having reference data ac- 
companying the general de- 
scriptions of the main subject. 

Illustrations of furniture 
types, structural processes, 
and numerous tables and dia- 
grams are employed to make 
clear descriptions that are 
of necessity, technical and 
couched in trade language. 

Single copies to the public 
will be supplied at twenty cents 
per copy with an appropriate 
discount from this price for 
dealers or furniture associa- 
tions in quantity. 





The atmosphere of the out-of-door 
man’s cabin expressed in this modern 
“den.” Photo courtesy of the Shev- 
lin, Corpenter & Clarke Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 
(Continued from page 94) 

Mr. Coffin’s first expression on assuming charge 
was to call for a silent toast in memory of three mem- 
bers whose death had occurred within the year, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, Edward Robinson and Robert Ogborn. 

Mr. Coffin then introduced as the first speaker of 
the evening William H. Gompert, architect, who made 
a running commentary on some of the buildings re- 
cently erected in certain parts of the city, which in 
his opinion would be an ample justification for the 
establishment of municipal supervision over exterior 
architecture with relation to big industrial and office 
buildings. Mr. Gompert paid his compliments to the 
development of modern art theories by comparing the 
disposition of modern artists to discard all traditional 
theories with the wall street debacle, which had fol- 
lowed a disposition to break away from the restraint 
of tried and proven business theories. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gompert’s remarks, Mr. 
Coffin called upon Kenneth M. Murchison, well-known 
architect, who was introduced as a man who had 
achieved prominence in both the architectural field and 
in the realm of music, and in the first minutes of his 


discussion Mr. Murchison gave evidence of his right 
to be also acclaimed as an entertainer and orator of 
outstanding ability. 

George S. Chappell, who was scheduled as the 
third speaker on the program, by evident pre-arrange- 
ment with Mr. Murchison, broke in upon Mr. Murchi- 
son’s address and the two gentlemen then alternated 
as speakers much after the manner of a team of stage 
entertainers, each supplementing the other and both 
contributing a running fire of witty remarks that kept 
the audience in rare good humor. 

At the close of the speaking program Mr. Coffin 
brought the festivities to an end, and the members 
will long remember the affair as one of the best ever 
held under the auspices of the Club. 


HE drapery and floor covering department of the 

B. H. Dyas Co., Los Angeles, which was estab- 
lished by the S. P. Brown Co., in August, 1930, has 
with the sale of the store to the Broadway Department 
Store Co., been taken over by the purchasers. 

Jules Bing, who opened the drapery department 
for the S. P. Brown Co., last August, remains with the 
new organization, the Broadway-Hollywood Store. 








Commercial institutions, such as banks, even in the smaller communities are employing artistic talent to beautify their interiors. Above 
are murals placed at opposite ends of the Trust Department_in_the Bridgeport City Trust Co.’s new home. They depict Bridgeport as it 
was and as it is and are the work of Charles D. Graves. E. G. Southey is the architect. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


T THE request of the Pacific Coast home fur- 
nishing trade the Fall Market of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange will be held earlier 

than in the past and the date has been set for June 29- 
July 3. The forthcoming event will mark the tenth 
anniversary of the completion of the Furniture Ex- 
change Building on New Montgomery street and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the great San Francisco 
fire, from which has arisen a new city. 

Several of the California concerns which joined in 
the organization of the Furniture Corporation of Amer- 
ica less than a year ago have withdrawn from this con- 
cern and plan to operate again in an independent way. 
The Los Angeles Woodworking Company withdrew 
several months ago and has been followed by the Stan- 
dard Upholstering Company, the L. C. Phenix Com- 
pany, the Los Angeles Period Furniture Company and 
the Gillespie Furniture Manufacturing Company, all 
of Los Angeles. Most of the concerns expect to be in 
operation again by the first of July. 

The Down Town Association of San Francisco has 
interested itself in the problems of the city’s furniture 
manufacturers and is lending its support to a campaign 
designed to direct attention to the extensive lines of 
fine furniture made here. The Upholstered Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Northern California has 
launched the drive. 

The California State Division of Weights and 
Measures has been very active in recent months in the 
inspection of bedding and upholstery and public bonfires 
of confiscated merchandise have been featured in leading 
cities as object lessons. The license system is used here 
to control the trade in bedding and upholstered furni- 
ture and during the last fiscal year the Division has 
licensed more than two thousand retailers of furniture, 
more than four thousand retailers of mattresses, 430 
manufacturers of mattresses, 145 renovators of mat- 
tresses, 600 furniture manufacturers and 262 furniture 
renovators. 

The Lazare Klein Co., 89 First Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has retired from the wholesale field after eighty- 
one years and has disposed of its stock to Hale Bros. 
The lines carried include draperies, curtains, linens and 
panels. 

The art section of the Cap and Bells Club, San 
Francisco, recently gathered at the new ground-floor 
studio of Capt. John Quinn, 482 Sutter Street, to listen 
to a talk by this decorator on “The Principle of Historic 
Interior Architecture and Decoration.” 

The A. F. Marten Company, 1501 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, manufacturers of fine furniture and in- 
terior decorators, has the contract for supplying the fur- 
nishings for the new electric liner President Hoover, in 
course of construction at Newport News, and has made 
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the initial shipment. 

The San Francisco office of Lesher-Whitman & Co., 
Inc., made a display of fabrics at the convention of the 
Western Hospital Association held at Oakland late in 
April. 

The B. P. John Furniture Corp., of Portland, is 
arranging to open a factory in the Greater San Fran- 
cisco field. This concern manufactures living room, 
dining room and bedroom furniture. H. J. Norwood, 
formerly buyer of furniture for Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, will be in charge of the branch. 

William H. Hart, formerly manager for Joseph 
Blumfield, Inc. at San Francisco, and more recently on 
the sales staff of M. H. Rogers, Inc., has joined the 
force of Ponedel-Schagen Co., wholesalers of fine 
drapery fabrics. 

Theo. von Hemert, the Pacific Coast representative 
of the Rodoma line of Italian fabrics, recently spent 
some time at San Francisco. — 

Miss Clayes, who has for years conducted an Orien- 
tal and decorative shop at 214 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is arranging to move to a new location, owing to a 
change in the ownership of the building. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, celebrated its eighty-first anniversary in April by 
devoting practically all its display windows to a showing 
of relics of early days, including home furnishings. 
Many pioneer firms assisted in arranging the display. 

David Upright, of Caro & Upright, was a visitor at 
the San Francisco office late in April from his head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He later left on an Eastern 
buying trip. 

Mrs. E. L. McMeans, 1926 La France Street, South 
Pasadena, Cal., has been made the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for Ronald Grose, Inc. She is a newcomer 
in the business. 

Thomas Thompson, an interior decorator of Berke- 
ley, and who had been in the employ of one business 
firm in San Francisco for thirty-five years, passed away 
at his home April 19 at the age of seventy-five years. 
He was ill but three days. He is survived by his wid- 
ow, two sons and a daughter. 

A large addition is being made to Holman’s De- 
partment Store, Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. Peck has reopened the Hidden Court, a 
shop at 98 Marion avenue, Saratoga, Cal., featuring 
imported art goods and home decorations. 

J. H. Haiman has been made manager of the Stock- 
ton, Cal., store of the John Breuner Company and A. 
B. Lods has been made merchandise manager. 

The Fooshee Furniture Company, San Bernardino, 
Cal., managed by G. Fooshee, has been awarded the 
contract for installing the furniture and draperies in a 
$600,000 hospital being erected by the Sisters of 
Charity. 

(Please turn to page 111) 
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AWAY FROM THE EXTREME Is 
THE TREND OF FRENCH ART 
MODERNE IN MANY INSTANCES 


The room shown above is the work of René Prou 











DECORATIVE 
HARMONY 
ONCE EASIER 
TO ACHIEVE 


& SINGLE INDIVIDUAL WAS 
USUALLY RESPONSIBLE AND 
STOCKS TO CHOOSE FROM 
WERE ALL COMPARATIVELY 
RELATED 


RIOR to the latter half of the XIX 

Century the Upholsterer was the man 
upon whom all depended for the good fur- 
nishings of the home. 

In Prime’s Collection of the Advertisements of 
Early Cabinetmakers, gathered patiently from the 
files of Colonial newspapers we find continual 
reference to “cabinetmakers and upholsterers,”’ some- 
times “upholsterers and undertakers,’ frequently 
“upholsterers and paperhangers,”’ and it was to 
this class that the customer went in the old days 
before even the artisan was called a decorator and 
before the customer was called a client. 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“It was to the cabinet maker and upholsterer that the customer went in 


the old days before ever the artisan was called a decorator.” 


It is perfectly natural that the furnishings of a 
home express the tendencies of the craftsman. If he 
happened to be a cabinetmaker and his tastes ran to 
the over-elaborate Chippendale, his draperies were apt 
to be over-elaborate. 

If, on the other hand, he indulged a classic sim- 
plicity, the draperies took on the same feeling best 
illustrated in the parlor from Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, which we show through the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Noth- 
ing could be simpler than the way 
the draperies were cut, and noth- 
ing more harmonious. 

Here we have, moreover, a 
condition which is frequently to 
be found—side walls that are in 
part paneled and in part pa- . 
pered, not all papered or all 
paneled. 

It is interesting also to show 
the classical treatment of val- 
ance and side curtains, the val- 
ances being of material and de- 

sign of the same period as the 
chairs. 

There was no definite rule 
of cutting and hanging: condi- , 
tions being governed by the 
architecture or the temperaniént 
of the furnisher, and if his ex- 
perience ran to cabinetmaking or 





“. .. a condition frequently found—side 
walls part paneled and part papered.”’ 
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“In those days it was not so easy to go wrong. Stocks 
of furniture, fabrics, wall paper, floor coverings, were 
small and all related.” 


to wall paper or to fabrics his tastes were affected 
accordingly. 

As for coordination of parts, furniture, wall 
paper, mantels and fabrics, it was easier in those days 
to arrive at harmonies than today because the only 
things available were usually the work of the con- 
temporary craftsmen and raturally of the same preva- 
lent mode. 

There were no shops from which a heterogeneous 
collection of all styles and periods could be found 
and foisted as merchandise upon a complacent public. 

The furniture, for instance, made in the XVIIi 
Century was XVIII Century furniture and in America 
was very naturally the XVIII Century furniture of 
England. Our people were not disturbed by thoughts 
of the German Renaissance or Italian or Oriental, 
they are not disturbed by thoughts of Art Moderne. 
There were no recessionists, no advanced thought, no 
radicalism. The things made by the cabinetmaker 
were the things dictated and supplied by the literature 
of Chippendale-Sheraton-Lock-Hepplewhite, and their 
contemporaries who expressed themselves in the 
same general feeling. Hence there was no confusion 
like that exists today when the dealer has stacks upon 
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stacks of individual and unrelated merchandise all of 
which he wishes to sell. 

The results therefore of the old method when the 
craftsman who made the chair also covered the chair 
and also made the draperies were naturally harmoa- 
ious. Today one drapes a curtain with hardly a 
thought for the period of the furniture. In the cld 
days the curtain fell naturally into the spirit of the 
wood craft, and this spirit is interestingly demon- 
strated in the illustration at the top of the preceding 
page.—C.R.C. 





WHY SOME RETAILERS FAIL 
(Continued from page 96) 
Unless prospective shop keepers are to swell the ranks 
of retail bankrupts, they have got to realize that the 
science and art of storekeeping can not safely be pur- 
sued without preparatory training and diligent study 
of all its aspects. 

To get down to brass tasks on this question of 
training for retailing. In one group of 1,300 independent 
retail grocery stores in Philadelphia, more than half 
had had no previous experience in retail merchandising. 
The list of their previous vocations runs through the 
alphabet from A to Z—but I shall confine myself to 
the “B’s” by saying that former barbers, bakers, butlers, 
bookkeepers, and boiler-makers were on the list. 

Now all those occupations are thoroughly useful 
and estimable—but I think it is obvious that they do not 
provide a very secure spring-board from which to make 
a flying leap into such a risky, complex vocation as re- 
tailing is today. The execution of artistic haircuts 
involves praiseworthy skill, but it does not fit one par- 
ticularly for the intricate cost-cutting operations of a 
well-managed retail store; nor are the subtle elements 
of aesthetic appeal in merchandise-display likely to rise 
to full development in an atmosphere of boiler-making. 

Our Commerce Department studies reveal that, at 
times, some unscrupulous wholesalers are not altogether 
blameless in inducing, or tempting, or making it dan- 
gerously easy for ill-equipped persons to enter the 
retail field. Of course, that is not true of the vast 
majority of wholesalers, who are doing their best with 
some of their weaker colleagues to keep them from 
such practices. 

And the indispensable planning in advance, the 
scientific approach, is often lacking in many other as- 
pects of retailing today. Careful study in any commu- 
nity compels us to admit that the original setting-up of 
certain stores was decidedly ill-advised. For many of 
them there is scant economic justification. They rep- 
resent hope, ambition—and poor judgment. In all- 
too-many instances even the location is inept. Too 
many prospective storekeepers are prone to ignore such 
important factors as the proximity of competitors, the 
nature of the surroundings, the convenience to car- 
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stops, the advertising necessities, the number, types, 
purposes, and destinations of the passers-by. 

Retail store owners fail, a good many times, be- 
cause, before starting, they did not measure their mar- 
ket carefully, either in nature or extent. This retail busi- 
ness is a dangerous game in which to let apparently 
trivial details slide. In this day and age, the only man 
who can succeed while “letting things slide” is a trom- 
bone player. Retailing demands scientific training and 
study. Lacking that, the would-be retailer is in a highly 
precarious position, and failure is likely to be near. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


The Chesterfield Manufacturing Company, Sacra- 
mento, manufacturers of upholstered furniture, has 
moved into new quarters at Eleventh and J Streets. 

The L. Lion & Sons Co., San Jose, Cal., recently 
celebrated its seventy-fifth business anniversary. The 
business was established when San Jose was but a 
hamlet by Lazard Lion, who crossed the plains in the 
early fifties. The firm features furniture, draperies 
and rugs. 

The Ambassador Studio of Interior Decoration has 
been opened in the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, by 
Barker Bros. to serve the Wilshire District. 

The Navajo Curio Shop has been opened at 417 
Fremont Street, Las Vegas, Nev., gateway to Boulder 
Dam, by Fontaine Neagle. 

George Barry, formerly manager of the Dearden 
Furniture Company, Los Angeles, has joined the Los 
Angeles Furniture Company, a pioneer firm. 

An increase of one hundred per cent in drapery 
business in the past year is reported by the Falk- 


Tingwall interests of Caldwell, Idaho. The department 
is in charge of Mrs.. Margaret Beall who credits much of 
the showing to the attention given draperies in display. 

Buyers’ Week, featured for eighteen years at Port- 
land, will be observed this year June 8th to 13th. 

The Furniture Studio, headed by H. J. Schwartz, 
has been opened in the Coronado Building, Denver, 
Colo. Draperies and lamps are carried in addition to 
fine furniture. 

The furniture store of J. W. Osborne, Seattle, 
Wash., has been moved to new quarters at 620 East 
Forty-fifth Street. 


The store of the Davis-Kaser Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been completely remodeled and enlarged and 
now occupies three floors. T.. A. CourcH 





A NEW PRINCIPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 

EM WEBER, always progressive in the field of 

new thought in furniture, has evolved a new 
principle in construction. It is called the “bentlock” 
joint. It is very simple and decidedly decorative. 
There is no doweling or mortising, but the arm of a 
chair, for instance, is bent at the elbow to continue 
down as a leg, and the bending is made possible by 
reducing the thickness at the knee by cutting out an 
oval section of the wood, leaving only 3% of an inch 
thickness to be bent, as shown in the diagram. This 
bend is then locked by a circular plug of wood that 
either matches or contrasts with the rest of the frame, 
giving not only extraordinary strength but decorative 
character. The furniture that Mr. Weber is producing 
will be relieved of its simplicity by special upholstering, 
some of it being made in snappy colorings in Me- 
Bratney prints. 

















To the right is a chair and desk designed by Kem 
Weber. The chair embodies the principle of arm 
construction described in the text above. The black 
and white drawing shows the arm rest as cut to fit 
over a plug and also when bent to its final position. 
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THREE ROOMS IN A 
SUITE ON EXHIBITION 
AT W. & J. SLOANE, 
NEW YORK 
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SLOANE’S NEW EXAMPLE ROOMS 


N INTERESTING event in the New York re- 

tail trade was the opening about the middle of 
the month of a series of newly-decorated model rooms 
at the galleries of W. & J. Sloane. 

The majority of the rooms are of definite period 
type related to either the French or English 18th 
Centuries. In our illustration below, there is pre- 
sented a grouping planned to represent a pent-house 
terrace, the back wall being painted to give distance 
effect. The general color scheme is red, yellow and 
green, which is found in the furniture of reed, wicker 
and iron, and in the awning. Decorated for the firm 
by Wells Aldrich. 

At the top of the opposite page is an 18th-Century 
dining room with walls of Georgian pine panelling; 
late Queen Anne furniture; silk gauze curtains; and 
brocade draperies in gold and rose. Decorated for the 
firm by Norman Griffin. 

In the center of the same page, French 18th Cen- 
tury living room in a general color scheme of ashes of 
roses, beige, yellow, white and chartreuse; furniture 
walnut and satinwood, also painted and decorated. 
The round rug is an Aubusson of tan, white and rose. 
Decorated for the firm by Helmer McIntosh. 


At the bottom of the page, in the lower left- 
hand corner, is a Louis XV boudoir with venetian in- 
fluence ; color scheme~in shades of blue and orchid 
with white and gold furniture; draperies are orchid 
taffeta while the beds_have gold taffeta spreads; the 
carpet is plum colored; walls covered with modern 
wallpaper in two shades of blue. striped, with floral 
over-decoration. Decorated for the firm by Elisabeth 
Aschehoug. 





“CARE & REPAIR OF THE HOUSE” 


HE Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 

ards, Washington, have just published in connec- 
tion with the Division of Building and Housing, a 
book entitled “Care and Repair of the House.” This 
book, published like the other governmental publica- 
tions with a durable paper cover, comprises 120 odd 
pages and is planned to assist the home owner in in- 
itiating local repairs, within the province of his own 
ability, thus effecting an economy in up-keep. 

Here is a vast store of information that will enable 
the home owner to save money by performing certain 
tasks himself, also it will give him very valuable infor- 
mation by means of which he can judge the character 
and value of repair work performed for him by others. 











Modern Penthouse Terrace on Exhibition at W. & J. Sloane, New York 
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THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF TWELVE OR MORE ARTICLES CONSTITUTING 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE IN THE ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING 


V Building a Clientele 


VHE old-time lightning-rod agent who made his 
‘| living from One-time sales, could take the chance 
of “taking in” a customer, because he never 
expected to see him a second time. His business was 





Only the salesman who expects never to see 
his customer again can afford sharp or dis- 
honest practices. 


transient; he belonged to no community, and had no 
prospect of a local future; ‘therefore his only interest 
was in the present sale. 

The store, however, is a fixture in the community, 
and the salesperson cannot afford to emulate the 
lightning-rod agent in stressing one-time sales; for, 
while every sale counts, it is the local salesperson’s 
business to build an enduring relationship, both because 
it pays to do so from the personal viewpoint, and be- 
cause the development of our modern businesses makes 
it imperative that part of a store’s sales be made to 
customers already satisfied with the store. 

In order to bring about this favorable purchasing 
predisposition, there are many things directly dependent 
upon the attitude of a sales and service personnel 

The store’s prosperity depends, amongst others, 
upon three very definite things, viz., Popularity, Pres- 
tige and Patronage—the latter being dependent upon 
the first two. With reference to these, a sales and service 
personnel are the physical factors which contact the 
customers ; and it is upon the favorable or unfavorable 








* For a synopsis of preceding installments see page 139. 
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impressions that are formed by the purchasing public 
that the store’s business growth is effected. 

Popularity is primarily a matter of personal im- 
pression; mental, rather than commercial; and while 
the purchaser is prone to shop for values, all other 
things being equal, the personal clientele of certain 
salespeople is a standing proof of the fact that a cus- 
tomer’s appreciation of a likeable salesperson’s courtesy 
and helpfulness weighs heavily in favor of the store 
where that person is employed. 

As some one has aptly characterized it: “Courtesy 
is really kindliness from within, and indigestion is its 
foe.” 

“Why don’t you go to Blank’s for your curtains?” 
asked a neighbor during a discussion of Spring refur- 
nishing. “They are advertising some special sales that 
look to be wonderful values.” 

“Values or no values, I wouldn’t starid around 
waiting for one of their supercilious snips to condescend 
to wait on me if I never got new curtains. They strut 





The popularity of certain salespeople prove the value of 
courtesy and helpfulness. 


about and endeavor to look occupied, when I know that 
half of the time they are only trying to dodge the obli- 
gation of rendering service. I can shop at Dash’s in half 
the time, and I know a Miss James there with whom 
it is always a pleasure to discuss materials.” 

This or similar types of criticism are prevalent in 
every community. It may be that a customer has not 
really been slighted by a salesperson; but if she fancies 








she has, her grievance is magnified every time it is 
aired. These things give a store a reputation; and 
while the management of the store may spend thousands 
of dollars to popularize its appeal, a few cantankerous 
employees can drive away its most important customers. 

The “See you” trade of a store that believes in sales- 
person personality, is one of the most gratifying develop- 
ments of merchandising growth; and out of it comes store 
good-will and increasing sales opportunity. 

“There are three types of salesperson that I in- 
tensely dislike,” said a lady of our acquaintance. ‘The 
one who places me in his own purchasing class by telling 
me what he buys, and why; the one who rushes my 
decision and tries to belittle my objections; and the one 
who has a few stilted phrases which he repeats parrot- 
like with everything he shows.” 

Every one of these faults of salesmanship is the 
outgrowth of perfectly human characteristics. The 
first is simply bad taste; the second is mistaken aggre- 
siveness ; and the last is plain mental laziness. 





Often an article of doubtful suitability in the 
store will sell itself when seen in the en- 
vironment in which it is to be used. 


Apropos of the last one, We watched a lace cur- 
tain salesman attempting to accomplish a sale of some 
curtains of the better grade. His customer was obvi- 
ously not of the bargain-seeking class, and he was 
placing successively before her Irish Points, Brussels, 
Point Arabe and Tamboured muslin. With each sam- 
ple produced and spread over the display rod he said: 
“That’s pretty”; “That’s pretty”; “That’s pretty” ;— 
and that was all he had to say. No description of the 
process of production, which gave wearing quality; no 
discussion of material worth; no calling attention to 
the excellence of workmanship; no emphasis upon 
style; just “That’s pretty” ; and the same inflection with 
every repetition. 


Mentally deficient? No; just mentally lazy; no 


attempt to learn the talking points of his merchandise, 
and no appreciation of their obvious beauties. 
Waiting for a buyer in a Minneapolis. store, we 
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“I wouldn’t trade in that store if I never 
got new curtains.” 


observed a salesman showing satin comfortables to a 
young couple. -In the first place, each comfortable was 
carefully removed from a large manilla paper envelope ; 
it was then laid over the display counter with extreme 
nicety, and as the salesman (one of the older school) 
discussed its qualities he passed his hand (almost affec- 
tionately) over its shining, luxurious surface with every 
evidence of a real appreciation of its merit. He really 
“liked” his own merchandise; and his liking kindled 
response. 

We have in some of the current modes—particu- 
larly the extremely modernistic—many features with 
which the average customer is not familiar ; new weaves 
in fabrics; new forms in furniture; new types of dec- 
orative bric-a-brac that must be explained to be sold. 
As soon as these things pass into stock, the alert plan- 
ning salesman will study them from the angles of pur- 
chasing appeal we have already referred to. He will 
create a mental picture (or maybe even a pencil sketch) 
of where they will fit in; he will visualize their associa- 
tion with other current styles; and he will be prepared 
to “place” them in surroundings that will be benefited 
by their inclusion. The more difficult the task of 
“relating” these things to the environment’ of his cli- 
entele, the more intensive must be his effort, and the 
greater the necessiy for having at his tongue-tip a 
recital of their likeable qualities that will set them 
fairly before his clients. 

Extreme vogues, or things that are so new as to be 
radically different, are not, as a rule, the easiest things 
to introduce. Innovational style developments pass 





A call to ask the customer if she is satisfied is a.courteous atten- 
tion which in most cases will be appreciated. 








through three phases of merchandising experience : 


The introduction ; 
The vogue; 
The decline. 


Only successful developments of style or utility 
reach the second phase, and there is no set period of 
time for each phase. Everything depends on the 
strength of its appeal to the “possession urge,” and on 
the spread of its popularity, plus, of course, the quality 
of salesmanship exercised in the distribution. 

S. “That’s the most difficult piece of fabric I ever 
had to offer for sale,” said a decorative salesman in an 
important institution. “If I show it over the rack, 
where it gets the strong daylight, the pattern just loses 
its character; if I pull the shades and turn on the dis- 
play lights, it goes blah, because the overhead lights fill 
the irregular surface with shadows.” 


B. “Well,” queried the buyer-manager, “what do 
you intend to do with it? You picked it out, and you'll 
have to sell it.” 

S. “Sell it?” said the salesman; “Of course I'll 
sell it; I didn’t say I wouldn’t; but I said it’s ‘difficult,’ 
that’s ail.” 


B. “Well, go on; what’s the plan for its dis- 
posal ?” 

S. “Simply to sell it where it will be used. This 
cloth needs environment ; subdued but direct light; quiet 
contrasts; and the atmosphere of a ‘used’ home. The 
sheen of that soft wool face and the embroidery-like 
effect of those indistinct Jacquard figures need to be 
staged in the intimate relationship of deep mahogany 
woodwork; luxurious high-piled rugs, and a low-toned 
harmony of semi-neutral color. It is scheduled for 
private display in a client’s home, where its values will 
be appreciated ; and it’ll sell where no other one would 
be given an audience.” 


This is “selling goods to stay sold,” by planning 
the presentation in the friendly “theatre” of the cus- 


tomer’s home, where preconceived notions give way to 
demonstrable fact. 


When in doubt, suggest delivery on approbation. 


Having decided to purchase an occasional chair, 
a young matron called into consultation concerning the 
relative values of three chairs a friend who had furnish- 
ing experience and a trained eye for harmony of color. 
In company they visited the places where each of the 
chairs were on display. No two were alike, and no 
one of the three seemed exactly to suit the color scheme 
of the living-room for which it was contemplated. 

“Let’s pick this one,” said the friend; “it has the 
hest looking frame, and the color of the upholstering 
can be harmonized by putting a new cover on the seat.” 
Neither of the friends were even hopeful that the up- 
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holstering would be tolerated, and on the way home 
arranged, at another store, to have a piece of fabric 
sent up on approval to try on the chair when it arrived. 

When the chair arrived it was placed in the spot 
selected for it, and the two friends gazed upon it in 
silence, and then at each other; then both laughed; the 
“impossible” had become desirable for it exactly 
harmonized with its surroundings, both in daylight 
and under artificial light. The influence of its environ- 
ment, with the subdued illumination of the home made 
a seeming transformation that could only be realized 
by actual trial—on approbation. 

Goods sold only on a partial knowledge of customer 
need often come back as “returns.” Returns must be 
sold a second time and the causes for every one should 
be investigated, so that the salesperson can plan against 
a repetition from similar causes. 

Planned salesmanship aims at selling customer 
satisfaction with every dollar’s worth of merchandise. 
Neither over-selling by mistaken zeal, nor under-selling 
through timidity; but selling substantial, worthy ma- 
terial, suited to the customer’s needs, and, on the basis 
of is merits, fairly explained. 

It isn’t always the fault of the sales force; it may 
be the delivery service; or the telephone operator; or 
some other service branch which is at fault, but wher- 
ever the blame may lie, if customer interest has been 
injured, the resulting loss will be shared in some meas- 
ure by every salesperson whose customer she may have 
been. 

The “store” is not an impersonal thing, from the 
customer standpoint; it is a human, personal entity, 
manifested in any representative with whom business 
contact is made. An unpleasant voice over the tele- 
phone ; a discourteous driver; a curt elevator operator ; 
and especially a supercilious salesperson, may personal- 
ize the store to its detriment with some customer who 
will abruptly cease patronage. 

Recently an acquaintance purchased a trade- 
marked mattress from one of the metropolitan stores. 
Delivery was made the next day; but by substitution or 
error the trade-marked article was not the one sent. A 
telephone call to the salesman brought apologies, and a 
promise of speedy replacement. In the course of time 
the proper mattress was presented for delivery—the 
right brand this time, but with a big, three-cornered tear 
in the ticking. The customer promptly cancelled the 
order (which was on a charge account) and purchased 
elsewhere. This episode is cited to show that the sales. 
person is not immune from the results of another em- 
ployee’s dereliction, and to give point to the statement 
that the store’s side of the transaction, from which 
springs its success, depends upon the quality of its 
composite human elements. Often a salesperson’s sin- 
cere efforts to serve will outweigh in a customer’s mind 

(Please turn to page 139) 















A&A DINING ROOM IN THE 
ART MODERNE MANNER 


The furniture shown was designed and made by Hammond 
Kroll and arranged by Brewster Board. We call attention to 
the Venetian blinds in three shades of blue with black tapes and 
pull.cords harmonizing with the dark blue taffeta draperies and 
some of the upholstery. 





THE PLEASING WALL PAPER 

USED ADDS INTEREST TO THIS 

LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY 
MARGERY SILL WICKWARE 





WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


GrEENE—Chester L. Greene, vice-president of the 
Shaw Furniture Co., and for several years manager 
of the firm’s New York office at 730 Fifth Avenue, 
has been elected president of the company succeeding 
Adna B. Shaw whose death was announced in the May 
UPHOLSTERER. 

Lawrence Shaw has been elected vice-president 
of the company, and the other officers and directors re- 
main the same. 

Macee—On April 24th, at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Hardwick & Magee Co., Henry I. 
Magee, the son of one of the found- 
ers of the business, was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

This firm, which had its begin- 
nings in the early 70’s, existed then 
as a partnership between Francis Ma- 
gee and Mr. Ivins, the firm being 
known as Ivins & Magee. They 
opened a small plant for the manufac- 
ture of ingrains, and from this plant 
the present large mills at Lehigh Ave- 
nue and Seventh Street have grown. 

The newly elected president of 
the corporation was born in 1878, and 
entered the firm in 1902, after his 
graduation from college. He famil- 
iarized himself with every branch 
of carpet and rug manufacture, re- 
ceiving training in all of the various 
departments. After the death of his 
father in 1908 he became a member of 
the board of directors, at the same time holding the 
position of assistant superintendent of the mills. 

In 1925 he became superintendent, after the 
death of Archibald Campbell. 

At the same meeting Boyd Sharp, assistant treas- 
urer since 1925, and still holding that office, was elected 
vice president. J. Renwick Hogg continues to serve as 
secretary and treasurer. 

Hertwic—Paul Hertwig, well-known in the 
New York market as an accomplished interior decora- 
tor and designer, and who has made a name for him- 
self with a number of high-class firms in various cities 
of the United States, resigned recently from the in- 
terior decorating department of B. Altman & Co., to 
engage again in business for himself. 

Mr. Hertwig has opened temporary headquarters 
at 1322 Riverside Drive, N. Y., specializing in wood- 
work, furniture, draperies and rugs. 








CHESTER L. GREENE 
Elected President of the Shaw 
Furniture Co. 
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BLANKEMEYER—The many friends of Joseph A. 
Blankemeyer are expressing their sympathy concern- 
ing the loss of his father, who was buried April 28th. 
Mr. Blankemeyer, Sr., had attained the age of 81 
years and within a few months would have celebrated 
with Mrs. Blankemeyer their fifty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary. He suffered a stroke on Wednesday, April 
22nd, and was practicaJly unconscious from that time 
until the end. 

GapDEBUSH—Paul Gadebush Jr. of F. Schumacher 
& Co., had the misfortune to be aboard a National Air 
Transport tri-motored passenger and mail plane, 
which made a forced landing and crashed at Elyria, 
Ohio, April 29th. 

Mr. Gadebush was one of the three passengers. 
He was treated for minor injuries, and finished his trip 
to New York in a substitute plane. The forced land- 
ing was due to the failure of two of 
the three motors. 

Pautt—lIrving S. Paull, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Carpet Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., since its 
organization four years ago, has re- 
signed. His resignation to take effect 
July Ist, in order that he may return 
to his private practice as a business 
analyst. His successor has not yet 
been announced. 

Vocet—Mr. Vogel of Chemnitz 
has been over here as a delegate to the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Convention. 

Korper—Albert Korper, well- 
known in the upholstery field from 
numerous connections as buyer and 
wholesale representative, has com- 
pleted arrangements whereby he will 


represent, in this market, the art-craft 
products of La Tour, France, Inc. 


The firm, founders of the La Tour Studios in 
Paris, are manufacturers and dealers in a wide va- 
riety of decorative artcraft, small wares, including 
lamps, vases, figures and other novelties, and a com- 
plete sample line is maintained at their New York 
showrooms, 171 Madison Avenue, 

Hess—Hilliard C. Hebb has entered business at 
Jacksonville, Fla., as the H. C. Hebb Co., specializing 
in draperies, floor coverings and novelty furniture. 
Mr. Hebb has had a very extensive experience as an 
upholstery and floor covering buyer with a number of 
southern stores and about a year ago assumed a buy- 
ing position with the Kohn, Furchgott Co., Jackson- 
ville, branching from that into business for himself. 

Burke—John S. Burke, who became a director 
of B. Altman & Co., in 1919 and vice-president in 
1924, has been elected president to succeed the late 
Col. Michael Friedsam. Mr, Burke was graduated 
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from Yale in 1912, and shortly thereafter joined the 
Altman staff. 

StuerM—Frank J. Stuerm, of the Robert Alder 
Co., Inc., returned April 17th, from a three months 
trip to the company’s factory in St. Gall, Switzerland. 
The result of Mr. Stuerm’s work abroad is found in 
their new fall line, which is now being shown at the 
showroom and also on the road. 

KuKker—Frederick H. Kuker has been appointed 
Southern representative for the Modern Curtain Co., 
of Boston. 

BowMAn—L. L. Bowman whose headquarters 
are in Indianapolis, is covering the state of Indiana, 
Cincinnati and Louisville for Fletcher V. Youngs, Inc. 

Ketty—Philip Kelly is now traveling the Pacific 
Coast, and to Butte, Salt Lake City, and Phoenix with 
the line of Fletcher V. Youngs, Inc. 

WetIser—A. Weiser of A. Weiser, Inc. distribu- 
tors of pile fabrics is now in Europe for a brief so- 
journ. 

GotpsteIN—Harry Goldstein, selling agent for a 
number of upholstery fabric mills, is taking a two 
months trip through Europe. 

DELANEY—James J. Delaney has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co., Inc. Mr. Delaney has been with the company 
for the past nineteen years and was made secretary 
and assistant sales manager in 1925. H. L. Pratt has 
joined the organizations as assistant to the director 
of sales operating work. 

WELKER—Wyman V. Welker, who recently as- 
sumed charge of the upholstery department of the Ed- 
ward Malley Co., New Haven, Conn., began his uphol- 
stery career in the drapery department of the Pettis 
Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, working up through the 
various stages of stock work, shade and drapery work- 
room, outside estimating, etc. Subsequently he became 
a drapery salesman with Mandel Bros., Chicago, later 
returning to Indianapolis to take charge of the shade 
and drapery department of the C. B. Howard Co. Af- 
ter twelve years with Howard’s, in 1928 he joined L. 
S. Ayres & Co., of the same city as assistant buyer, 
and in June of the following year became buyer of the 
drapery department, leaving there April 1st of this 





year to go with the Edward Malley Co. 

Jones—Edgar Jones, traveling representative, has 
joined the staff of the Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc., and 
will cover some of the towns in New York State and 
some in New England. 

RaaBE—William A. Raabe was recently ap- 
pointed upiolstery, drapery and floor covering buyer 
with the Steinbach Co:, Asbury Park, N. J. 

ScRIPTURE—At a recent meeting of the officers of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., it was decided to place 
Harry E. Scripture in charge of piece goods and to 
act as promotion salesman for this department. 
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Mr. Scripture will make his headquarters at the 
New York Office, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
but will cover the territories with their regular travel- 
lers and co-operate with them in marketing the prod- 
uct of this rapidly growing branch. 

PINNELL—Charles Pinnell, president of Fred 
Butterfield & Co., the drapery manufacturers, has been 
elected president of the Color Card Association. Mr. 
Pinnell has been one of the directors of the Associa- 
tion for some years. 

FROELICHER—Otto Froelicher has been appointed 
treasurer of the Schwarzenbacher Huber Co., in place 
of W. Bindschaedler, who, in retiring after being with 
the concern for 43 years, will continue to be on the 
board of directors. 

BarracLouGH—Henry Barraclough has been 
elected president of the W. T. Smith & Son Co., Phila- 
delphia, to take the place of F. C. Lachmund, who re- 
cently resigned. 





OBITUARY 
SRE IES 


RoBerRT WEEKS DE ForREST 


At 3:45 on the afternoon of May 6th Robert 
Weeks de Forest, president of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, died in his eighty-fourth year at his home, 
7 Washington Square North. 

Mr. de Forest’s activities curing his long life 
were many. He became prominent at the bar, where 
he served for over fifty years, and from boyhood he 
was an active participant in innumerable philanthropic 
movements. But it is with his relation to the art world 
that we are mainly concerned, and here, as a 
collector of early American furniture, and through his 
influence as head of the most prominent art museum 
in the country, he worked efficiently to promote pub- 
lic interest in all phases of the country’s art develop- 
ment. 

His greatest art benefaction to the city was his 
presentation of the American Wing to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where under one roof are arranged, in 
chronological order examples of American decorative 
art development. 

Mr. de Forest was a member of many civic or- 
ganizations, in which he held office; and as an officer 
he was also connected with a number of hospitals and 
philanthropic societies. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, Johnston de Forest and Henry Lockwood de 
Forest; two daughters, Mrs. H. Rowland Vermilye, 
and Mrs. A. W. Stewart; and two brothers, Henry 
W. de Forest and Lockwood de Forest, the latter, be- 
fore his retirement to Santa Barbara, California, be- 
ing a prominent figure in the development of the dec- 
orative trade in this city. 


(Continued on page 139) 





WALL PAPER IN RELATION TO 
APARTMENT HOUSE DECORATION 


By Epwarp H. Har 





FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED MAY 7, UNDER THE 
AUSDICES OF THE W. H. Sf. LLOYD CO. BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE BOARD 


N the city of New York alone, there are iillions 
I of dollars lost annually through unoccupied, idle 
and unsold apartment property, and other millions 
earning but half their investment value, through, what 
we believe, neglect, to use the proper decoration to 
make the property attractive and desirable to tenants 
and buyers. 

In the old days of horses, when we had one to 
sell, Dobbin was trotted out with a well crimped mane 
and tail, and a coat shining from a generous use of 
the curry comb and brush. Today, if we have an old 
Ford to dispose of, we apply to it a generous coat of 
varnish, and, notwithstanding a general breaking down 
of most of its mechanical insides, it passes on to the 
next owner, because “It looked pretty good.” 

To the larger interests, such as Apartment House 
property, we do not always apply the same principle, 
namely create a desire for the property of which we 
wish to dispose, by “Making it look good,” or keeping 
it rented through the use of “The better sort of Wall 
Papers and Decorations.” The old adage of “Penny 
Wise and Pound Foolish” is not entirely obsolete. 
Decoration is to the building what gold is to the ore, 
but, to be of commercial value, the gold must be ex- 
tracted and made into legalized exchange, and, so 
with decoration, which is of value only when rightly 
selected and applied. 

Of the various decorative mediums suitable for 
apartment house, “The better sort of Wall Paper” 
and its allied products are being recognized by inves- 
tors and decorators as worthy of serious consider- 
ation. Why? we may well ask. Because it is a medium 
of decoration which comprises the three necessary ele- 
ments of decoration in one unit, namely, design, color, 
and the correct distribution of color through design, 
and texture. The “better sort of Wall Paper” is the 
creation of the artist made ready for the craftsman 
to apply to the wall. It is within reach of the modest 
pocket-book and, yet, satisfies the requirements of the 
fastidious client, the temperamental decorator and the 
cautious investor. Whenever one hears, or reads, un- 
favorable comment of this universal decorative prod- 
uct, it is from ignorance of its values, or from misin- 
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f or m ation, 
for “Wall pa- 
per of the 
better sort” 
i n corporates 
a more com- 
p r eh ensive 
range of de- 
corative r e- 
q u i rements 
than any 
other me- 
dium used in 
the decoration of structural forms. 

There are two distinct parts to a completed build- 
ing, especially a housing proposition such as an apart- 
ment house— (1) structure, (2) decoration. The 
first is the hard, cold, frame of steel, brick, glass, etc., 
which is the material expression of a building. The 
second is contributory to the completion of the first 
through its softening, illusioning dress, transforming 
structure into living conditions, and softening the 
harshness of its. lines, and is the idealistic expression in 
housing construction. The question here arises—Is it 
possible to link the idealism of the artist with the 
realism of the constructor, and, further, can the two 
be combined to the profit of both? Modern living 
conditions require combining the science of the con- 
struction engineer with the art of the decorator, and, 
though their functions differ, they are both necessary 
to each other, for, upon the success of this combina- 
tion, depends largely the profit of the investment, 

Viewing the enormous financial transactions in- 
volved in the erection and up-keep of apartment 
houses, one is surprised at the indifference paid by the 
investor to the important element of decoration. It 
must be that the largeness of the external undertaking 
blots from his vision factors, which, otherwise would 
engage his attention. Either he has not been informed 
that decoration is the enabling act to ensure his profits, 
or he thinks that decoration is some mystic thing that 
he does not understand, and, consequently, it is not 
worth consideration. He may not understand it, 
though it is not a mystic thing. It is positive in its 
operation in creating a desire for tenancy, or pur- 
chase, of what he has to rent or sell, and that is his 
objective in erecting the building. 

If the New York Real Estate Board would en- 
gage a competent consulting decorator, one versed in 
design, color and the other elements of decoration, as 
well as a knowledge of materials, where produced and 
how to buy them, many of their troubles would disap- 
pear. 

I am here today in the capacity of adviser, sug- 
gesting to you how you can make your large apart- 
ment house undertakings more profitable. I admit 
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that producers and distributors of high grade wall 
paper have been negligent in their duty.in informing 
you of the nature and availability of these goods, and 
I am afraid J shall have to attribute to them the vir- 
tue of extreme modesty from which both you and they 
have suffered—you from the non-use of the goods 
and the benefits that would have accrued to you, and 
they, from the lack of sales. I referred a few min- 
utes ago, to the large financial interests involved 
in apartment house construction and I want to apply 
the word investment to the decorating phase of the un- 
dertaking, for it is as much a part of your investment 
as are the other materials that enter into the fabric of 
the building. My object in calling your attention to 
this point is that I often hear owners of property speak 
of decoration as expense, and as something tacked on 
to the building as an afterthought. The fact of the 
matter is, that it is too much of an afterthought. 
The time for the consideration of the decoration of a 
building is when it is first conceived. Therefore if 
you receive a call from the wall paper expert at the 
time you commence to erect the building, do not tell 
him that he is ahead of the game. 

When selecting wall paper, do not be blinded by 
the price or large discount quotations, for the simple 
reason that such items may defeat the very object you 
have in hand—The erection and maintenance of a 
profitable structure. If low price is the consideration 
buy it from the back of the paper. If value be your 
consideration, purchase it from the front. 

Of all the decorative mediums suitable for apart- 
ment houses, Wall Paper and its allied products, such 
as Wood Veneers, Mural Scenics, Hand Tooled 
Leathers, Woven Japanese Grasscloths, Hand colored 
Panels, and a variety of other like products, are the 
outstanding creations for this purpose, because they 
incorporate in the highest degree the essentials for 
complete decoration. They are the aristocrats of de- 
sign, color combination, and beauty of texture. The 
better sort of wall paper gives to your building the 
style and poise found in the thoroughbred, and, in a 
life time experience, I class it as the Queen of Deco- 
ration. Practical results are its qualifications, and, as 
such, we offer it to you. The apartment house owner 
who neglects to benefit by its many advantage is pass- 
ing up a great opportunity for cashing in on the great- 
est aid in making his property produce good returns, 
and I make this statement from the personal experi- 
ence of where wall paper of the better sort was the 
quick and effective agency in renting and selling house 
property. There -was a case where a railroad 
official was required to move from one division 
of the road to another and desired to sell his 
house. He appealed to the speaker to assist him, 
as the house was undecorated I advised him to 
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decorate it and this was decided upon. After the 
decoration was completed he sold the property at a 
considerable advance in price over what he had asked 
before. This, however, was not the point. The point 
being that he sold the house, and decoration did the 
trick. What we are proposing to you are purposeful 
decorations with cash register results. ‘The better 
sort of wall papers” are for the better sort of people, 
both renters and buyers. They appeal to the discrim- 
inating because they contain the elements that go to 
make up good decoration in its highest form. They 
are not tawdry, splashy, or jazzy. The creators of 
them understand their functions and they are made to 
meet every condition and type of building, whatever 
period it represents. 

Much misunderstanding is abroad concerning 
Wall Paper values, of which there are at least four— 
the sentimental, the art, the commercial and the psy- 
chological, and it is these values that your property ac- 
quires when you apply the “better sort” to the walls 
of your high class apartment building. Wall paper of 
the better sort is more permanent, more easily cared 
for, and has a greater replacement value than any 
other form of wall covering, and, for this reason, 
should be considered by you. 

Hotels, hospital authorities, and other large cor- 
porations managing public and semi public buildings 
are giving the points above mentioned serious consid- 
eration. Tenants of apartment houses, guests ini ho- 
tels, patients in hospitals, students in schools, and men 
in offices, are becoming weary of having to look at 
pock marked sandfinished walls so monontously drab 
and uninteresting. They term these walls “Neutral.” 
The man looks at them all day and goes home drab. 
The woman looks at them all day and is also drab 
—Reno is the only solution. The really only neutral 
place I know of is the grave. 

Hospital authorities have discovered the conva- 
lescing value of color rightly distributed through de- 
sign, and, while the thoughtless endeavor to argue 
against the repetition of design in a wall covering, 
they are coming to recognise the fact that repetition 
of design is the psychology of movement, just as color 
represents emotion and texture appeals to the touch. 
Practically all of these interests should aim at the en- 
richment of the wall surface of the room, whether 
this be plain or patterned. In view of these interest- 
ing developments, shall apartment house interest lag 
behind? 

“Ts all wall paper colorful?” you ask. Not neces- 
sarily, but the better sort is rightly and properly color- 
ful, though. in many cases where color is used slightly, 
or reduced to two-tone effects that other valuable ele- 
ment, texture, is employed to play hide and seek with 

(Continued on page 137) 
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THE HEARN THRIFT HOUSE 


BOUT the middle of last month James A. Hearn 

& Son announced the opening of a series of six 

rooms on the fourth floor of the main building on 14th 
Street, to be known as their “Thrift House.” 

These rooms run along the south side of the mid- 
dle section of the building overlooking 13th Street. 
They, therefore, have the advantage of having real 
windows, which face out-of-doors. The facade of the 
“house” finished in stucco with heavy slate tile roof 
makes an attractive feature, visible from many direc- 
tions on the floor, and this probably accounts for the 
fact that several hundred people have been passing 
through its portals every day since its opening. 

The rooms comprise a hall, living room, master’s 
bedroom with bath, dining room, dinette, kitchen and 
game room with an alcove bed which would serve the 
dual purpose of bedroom, when wanted, and a recrea- 
tion room at all times. 

The spirit of thrift is evident in the careful selec- 
tion of materials and furniure, for which all of these 
items, as shown by the cost list posted in each room, 
are in the moderate price range, they represent excep- 
tionally good style. 

The illustration of the game room and of the living 
room are typical of the entire suite. In the foreground 
of the “Thrift House” an interesting lawn grouping of 
modern outdoor furniture adds to the attractiveness. 





PHILA. STRIKERS RETURN TO WORK 

HE strike which has kept the upholstery and 

drapery mills of Philadelphia closed since Febru- 
ary 2nd, has been settled and the mills resumed pro- 
duction on May 4th. The workers having agreed to 
operate under the decision of the arbitration award of a 
14% reduction which they had hitherto refused. 

The period of three months inaction has meant in- 
calculable loss to both manufacturers 
and workers. The fact that the present 
agreement stabilizes conditions for a pe- 
riod of at least six months, during 
which time a complete survey and final 
adjudication can be made, will be a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to all interested in 
the welfare of the Philadelphia uphol- 
stery fabric industry. 





HE New York School of Fine and 

Applied Art (Parsons) are having 
their annual exhibition of student work 
at the school building, Broadway and 
Eightieth St., N. Y. William M. Odom 
will be much pleased to meet represen- 
tatives of the art industries. 





The exterior of the Hearn Thrift House. See 
text above. 


Game room with alcove bed. 


A corner of the living room. 
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BRiEDERMEIER 
FURNITURE TYPES 
INTEREST MODERN 
DECORATORS 


IN THIS ARTICLE WE BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE GENESIS 
HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF A VARIETY OF FUR- 
NITURE FORMS WHICH TOOK THEIR NAME FROM A 
COMIC-STRIP CHARACTER 


7. ROM among the more 
k pleasing examples of 
the furniture called “Bie- 
dermeier” certain of the 
manufacturers and decora- 
tors are developing a type 
which, while based on not 
too unfamiliar lines, is still 
different enough to appeal 
to consumers who are tired 
of the more formal peri- 
ods, and are not eager 
enough for novelty to make them suffer the eccentrici- 
ties of Art Moderne. 





Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a 
Biedermeier style of furniture, since grouped under that 
heading are a great variety of shapes having little or 
no design relation. The term “Biedermeier” was a 
title of reproach given by critics more or less indiscrim- 
inately to the furniture forms of the early XIX Cen- 
tury, especially those forms emanating from Germany. 
“Biedermeier” was the name given by an artist of a 
comic strip to one of his characters, whose activities 
were portrayed in the Fliegende Blatter, a German 
humorous weekly. The critics suggested that the styles 
of furniture we are considering could appeal only to 
such a character as Biedermeier, who was essentially 
a “dumm-kopf”, and without aesthetic appreciation. 








By a great deal of the Biedermeier furniture the 
application of a derisive name was deserved; but to 
some of it such application was unjustified, inasmuch 
as there were many pieces which were sturdy, comfort- 
able, and pleasing to the eye. 


The history of Biedermeier furniture covers not 
over thirty years. Shortly after the end of the Napole- 
onic wars there existed in Germany a school of cabinet- 
makers who, probably because of the dearth of original 
ideas, adapted for their work the ponderous forms of 
the Empire style, and built tables, chairs, sofas, buffets, 
and even beds, most of which were merely caricatures 
of the superb 
furniture de- 
veloped in 
France during 
the meteoric 
career of the 
Little Corporal. 
The furniture 
shapes turned 
out. by these 
German crafts- 
men were simi- 
lar to the Em- 
pire shapes, but 
out of them 
had gone the grandeur derived from the use of ex- 
quisite carvings of legendary beasts, such as griffons 
and dragons, and the well designed ormolu fittings, by 
the aid of which Napoleonic cabinet-makers had tried 
to express the glory of their Emperor’s reign, as well 
as the Imperial idea with which Napoleon had imbued 
his followers. The early Biedermeier furniture was 
tame in comparison. 





Its makers had tried to express the “good bour- 
geois” idea, so popular at the time, and had failed 
lamentably, as they were bound to fail, when they used 
as a basis for their conceptions classic lines and masses, 
conceived and executed to represent ideas far removed 
from the “hausfrau” ideas of the middle classes. 
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The designing and manufacture of the first Bieder- 
meier pieces inspired other designers who were eager 
to try their hands at the creation of so-called “original” 
They designed and created, following a 
thousand fancies, and, according to whether or not the 
individual designer was a genuine artist, the results 
were good or bad. 


furniture. 


Un- 
fortu- 
nately, 
the ma- 
jority of 
these de- 
signers 
were 
merely 
inexpert 
copyists. 
They 
took the Empire style——the work of Percier, of David, 
of Fontaine,—or the style of the brothers Adam, and 
copied it without intelligence. They prettified their 
work with weak carvings of insignificant florals in 
what has been called the Dutch Garden style. 

However, as we have said, 
those who had real talent did 
evolve during the period just 
previous to the beginning of 
the Victorian Era a number of 





excellent designs possessing 
grace and a striking resem- 
blance to the finer characteris- 
tics of the style from which the 
designers took their inspira- 
tion. Their work was never 
luxurious in appearance, as 
were the pieces of the Empire cabinet-makers, but it did 
follow the. Empire’s graceful curves, modifying them 
intelligently, and where the inspiration was English, it 
expressed a pleasing memory of the delicacy and refine- 
ment found in the work of the brothers Adam, of 
Sheraton, and of 
Hepplewhite. _ It 
is pieces of this 
character that 
we illustrate in 
connection with 
this article, and 
it is such pieces 
that are being 
copied today by 
a few of our 
manu facturers 
and being used 
by a few of our 
decorators. 
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During 
the time of 
Biedermei- 
er  furni- 
ture, fabric 
design was 
any thing 
but inspir- 
ing. Stripes 
used with 
the conven- 
tionalized 
floral designs were very popular; but in upholstery fab- 
rics plain stripes held considerable sway. There were 
also a great number of fabrics made up of large floral 
patterns of intricate, rather meaningless designs, and 
occasionally, where the designer thought himself great- 
ly in sympathy with the Empire school, the bee motif 
was copied, except that instead of the Napoleonic bee 
an eight-pointed star was used. 

Another type which found favor was the medallion 
type, set against backgrounds either of smaller medal- 
lions or in ruled squares, giving the appearance of a 
linoleum pattern. 





The cornucopia, the 
wreath, the silhouette of hu- 
man faces (sometimes the face 
of living celebrities) all these 
were used as design motifs, as 
were also the Roman urn, and 
certain birds, and trees such as 
the willow and the weeping 
willow. 

It is improbable that there 
will be any wide-spread renais- 
sance of the Biedermeier style. 
The various types are too unrelated to find favor in 
surroundings where a close harmony of line and mass 
is of importance, and no one type is extensive enough to 
be used alone. But for occasional use—for the odd chair 
or table, especially in rooms of an Art Moderne char- 
acter, a piece may be found which will be appropriate. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


were plenty of antiques, and there are more good an- 
tiques, I venture, in New York today in the hands of 
the dealers than you can find in any city in the world 
outside of the museums. 

And it’s the same with other things. You don’t 
have to go to Paris to get the best there is in France. 
When the big importing houses and experts in the 
French Captain Brunschwig get through 
with the market over there there’s not much left for 
the tourist to discover, and it’s supreme egotism for 
him to think that he can find the things that have 
escaped the professional American expert. And yet 
millions and millions of dollars are spent on the other 
side for antiques that pass the Custom House only as 
reproductions. 

The collection of Chinese textiles that will be 
opened up very soon at the Metropolitan Museum val- 
ued at $250,000 is the finest collection of Chinese 
textiles in the world, not even excepting those of the 
Pekin Museum, and every exampl in this collection was 
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discovered right here in New York city. The collector, 
Mr. Paul, never visited China. 

Ninety-nine tourists out of a hundred who have 
brought back their extraordinary Chinese “finds” would 
have done much better if they had gone to Macy’s, and 
I say that seriously because the Far Eastern buyer at 
Macy’s, Mr. W. Holst, is one of the greateset experts 
in this country. 

What’s more, the American who buys in this coun- 
try is protected in his purchases by the business habits 
of American merchants. If he discovers anything 
wrong with his purchase he has redress, but it’s a hard 
thing to get redress when you are a few thousand miles 
away from the stinger who has stung you. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea for American merchants 
to adopt the slogan: “Are you going abroad this year? 
Save money by making your purchases here before 
you go.” 


WELL-KNOWN traveling man returning re- 
A cently from a business trip west observed: “It 
was the best trip that ever I made. Took more and 
better orders than ever I took.” 

Pressed for an explanation, 
PERHAPS THE he said, “It’s easily explained. I 
BUSINEss Is THERE worked twice as hard as ever I 
iF You Go worked but I got the results.” 
AFTER IT The great trouble with the 

rank and file of business getters 
lies in the fact that so far from working “twice as hard 
as ever they worked” they’ve slowed up apparently sat- 
isfied with the abili that “you can’t do any business until 
business picks up”. 

Instead of increasing their efforts to breast the 
opposing tide they seem content to drift. 

Too many salesmen thought themselves world 
beaters when they were doing good business and making 
good money, giving little credit to the fact that they 
were simply swept along by the general wav of pros- 
perity. Today they are suffering under the shock of a 
rude awakening, and instead of fighting the situation 
they temporize, satisfied with the thought that every- 
bodys’ in the same boat. 

In every field of life, business, social, political, the 
man who isn’t perpetually in evidence is soon for- 
gotten. If he neglects to keep apace and in touch with 
his circle of influence he is very soon relegated to the 
world of forgotten men. 

Business organizations that relax their exertions 
because of a false sense of economy and thus lessen 
their contact with buyers will discover in the final 
accounting that this contact once broken will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to repair. 





Unusual types of Bredermeyer furniture. See text on preceding page. 
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FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH*S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 





THE SMALE SUN ROOM 
AFFORDS THE DECORATOR 
 OBBPORTUNITY TO ACHIEVE 
PLEASING SIMBPLICITY 


Decorated by Margery Sill Wickware 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


[HE MerriMAcK Mere. Co.'s new line of velours is 
not only guaranteed sunfast but is highly luster- 
ized, giving an appearance unusually effective. 


A RECENT removal to larger quarters is that of the 
Knickerbocker Hair Cloth Co., who have taken 
space at 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ws. Benzow & Co., Los Angeles, have recently es- 
tablished themselves as reproducers of Old Shef- 
field Plate. 


D1ane Tate and Marian Hall, well-known decora- 
tors, have moved to 801 Madison Avenue, 


QNE of the very few furniture wholesalers in New 

York City staffed entirely by women is that of 
the Fine Arts Furniture Studios, 231 East 42nd St., 
which is owned and managed by Miss B. Natenberg. 


[ue Paciric Furniture Mre. Co., Los Angeles, have 
an unusually fine new building and a showroom that 











A pile fabric called “‘Velluto Splendore” shown in the Johnson 
& Faulkner collection. The design spreading the entire width of 
the fabric is shown in a number of colorings, the one shown 
being crimson on beige, or beige cramoise, 50 inches in width. 


judging by the upholstery stuffs recently bought ir 
New York will attract the decorating trade. 


Tue black and white tendency in dress is finding sup- 
port in the upholstery studios of Europe. We no- 
ticed a Wedgewood pattern at Mallinson’s with black 
background and white figures, very effec- 
tive. 
AN important feature in connection 
with the American Pile Fabric Co.’s 
line of mohairs is the firms guarantee that 
these fabrics are moth proof with com- 
plete protection to the customer. 


H, Bates anp Co., importers of nets, 

have recently moved to new and 
larger quarters at 1440 Broadway, New 
York. They are now more conveniently 
located to meet the trade’s requirements. 


S.. W. Hem & o., have. recently 

changed their focation in the build- 
ing at 222 Fourth! Aye. They have taken 
new quarters, on the fourth floor of that 





Wool embroidered wall panel, about 5 ft. square, shown 
by Herz & Co. The colors are in pastel tints against a 
background of pleasing hues. 
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building, which have been attractively fitted up for the 
display of their various lines. 


THe R. A. McWuirr Co., of Fall River, Mass., re- 
cently remodeled their drapery department. They 
have put in new drapery fixtures, and have covered 
the walls with beaver-board, in which are cut win- 
dows. These are draped each in a different style. 
James A. Banister is the buyer for the department. 


‘To correct an error that appeared in the Portage 

Draperies Company, Inc. advertisement in the 
April issue, the address of their Chicago representa- 
tive, Stanley A. Jenkins, should be 32 North State 
Street, and their Pittsburgh representative, Klein 




















(Illustration at 
right) 


Paroma Textile 
Co. have now an 
extensive line of 
prints in addition 
to their madeup 
over draperies. 
The Crewel de- 
sign pattern illus- 
trated is printed 
on 50 inch Irish 
linen and is guar- 
anteed sunfast. 
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Brothers, address should be 928 Penn Avenue. 


AN exceedingly interesting feature of the Bailey & 

Griffin jine of chintzes and prints lies in the fact 
that the greater proportion of them are adaptations 
and direct copies of important European documents. 
Some of the finest things shown in the trade today 
are shown here. 


INDO-PERSIAN FINE ART CO. RECEIVES AWARD 
NaMm’s DeparTMENT Store, Brooklyn, in recogni- 
tion of the merits of an exhibit of India prints re- 
cently held in this store, has awarded to the Indo-Per- 
sian Fine Art Co. a medal, to signify that they are 
the winners of the “Brooklyn Day Window Award.” 


(Illustration below) 


A 36-inch demi-giazed 
chintz from the line of the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc. 
This Cameo pattern is also 
made in cretonne, tomato 
red, taupe. Delft blue, sage, 
green, and sand make up 
the attractive colors in which 
the pattern is shown. 


; _ (Illustration at left) 

The illustration here shown is of a fine frise mo- 
hair in the line of the American Pile Fabric Co. In 
this particular fabric the frise combination with cut 
pile gives a brilliancy that 1s exceedingly attractive. 
The firm are adding to their lines some very unusual 
frise creations of which this is representative. 
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Among the heavier materials made by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
is the Velona cloth, showing a bold strikingly mcturesque de- 
sign in tapestry weave against a background of loose crinkle 
cloth. It is very attractive. 


It is estimated that over a million people saw the Indo- 
Persian Fine Art exhibit during the short time it was 
on view. 


BIRGE ENLARGES CHICAGO BRANCH : 
[N order to take care of their increased business, M. 
H. Birge & Sons Co., Chicago Branch, have found 
it necessary to secure larger quarters. On April 20th 
this firm opened show-rooms fronting on Michigan 
Avenue, containing double the amount of space for- 
merly occupied. The offices are numbered 718 and 
719, at 360 North Michigan Avenue. 


AMERICAN RUGS IN TRUE ORIENTAL SPIRIT 
Gutiasr Gutpenxian & Co. deserve a world of 

credit for the extraordinary excellence of their 
American made rugs. The years that they have spent 
in the oriental trade have naturally give them a thor- 
ough understanding of Eastern color. and design and 
the American product reflects the strictest adherence 
to quality examples. 


GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. SHOWING WROUGHT IRON 
GATES AND TABLES | 


[N addition to their regular line of drapery hardware, 
the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc:, are showing ex- 
amples of wrought iron gates and tables, specially 





An unusual pattern in the new line of light velvet draperies “The 
Montrosia,” now being shown for the first time in seyeral colorings 
by Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 





designed and made. The samples on view in their 
showrooms are of excellent design and they are priced 
within a moderate range. 





NEW PATTERNS IN SCHNEIDER LINE 
PETER SCHNEIDER’s Sons & Co. are bringng out a 
number of charming and exclusive patterns in vari- 
ous lines through their stylist and sales manager, Mr. 
Ponedel, who has been with them since February. 
Mr. Ponedel has had valuable experience and is 
well known, especially te the Pacific Coast trade. 


READY-MADE DAMASK CURTAINS AT RYAN & 
McGAHAN 


RREaDy-MaDE silk damask curtains are now being pro- 
duced by Ryan & McGahan. They are lined, 
plaited at the top, and equipped with safety-pin hooks, 
all ready for hanging. For those who do not have 
drapery workrooms, this line will be most desirable. 
It will give dealers who otherwise could not do so an 
opportunity to handle this class of curtains. 
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NEW FABRICS AT ROUSMANIERE WILLIAMS 
A Numeer of new fabrics are shown by Rous- 

maniere Williams Corp., one 54 inches wide, es- 
pecially firm in weave for upholstery purposes 
called “Bourget,” is particularly practical. Others 
that attract attention by their novelty are the 
“Brittany” cloth and “Greylock,” replicas of cot- 
tage weaves, inexpensive, having a strong appeal 
to those furnishing in the Colonial style. 
JARNOW & CO. SHOWING INTERESTING PRINTS 
THE trade will be much interested in the collec- 

tion of sporting prints shown by Jarnow; they 
have good decorative qualities and are not mere 
pictures but sport pictures, ship pictures, land- 
scapes, flowers, portraits—the things that appeal 
to decorators, and the most of them though re- 
productions, are in old frames to harmonize with 
antique furnishings. 





A COMPREHENSIVE LINE OF ENGLISH 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


[N their showrooms at 130 West Twenty-fourth 

Street, New York, Moody & Dilg, Inc., who 
specialize largely in over-stuffed furniture of the 
English type, have on view a selection which includes 
almost every variety of this kind of furniture. They 
are thus able to meet the immediate needs of decora- 
tors desiring a chair, sofa, divan or love-seat, even 
if it is of the less usual type. 


IN THE MARTIN MFG. CO.’S LINE 


[THE Martin Mre. Co. are just now featuring their 


Nutone line, a very effective monotone in a two- 
ply French marquisette made up in eight variations of 
edgings or borders. They show also panel curtains of 
a material very closely resembling madras, but less ex- 
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The Charak Co. are displaying this attractive desk new in their line. 


pensive, in ecru or beige, the designs being brought 
out in white; others are in colors and combinations of 
colors, pastel tints, and in five patterns. 


ze NEW DRAPERY FABRIC FIRM 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the opening of show- 

rooms at 330 Fifth Ave., by the Stern Fabrics 
Corp. This concern is headed by Louis Stern who 
was formerly in the drapery business, and associated 
with him are his two brothers, Jack Stern and Al 
Stern. All three are well known to the upholstery 
and drapery trade through their many years of exper- 
ience in this field. The company will 
convert drapery fabrics including dam- 
asks, reps, casement cloths, gauzes and 
novelties. 


WALL PAPER ASS’N NEWS 

THE annual meeting of the Wall Paper 

Association of America was held 
April 21st at the Commodore. The same 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Langdon B. Wood, president; Robert 
Griffin, vice-president; E. D. Belknap, 
executive vice-president. After much 
discussion it was decided to hold the Wall 
Paper Convention at the Commodore the 
13th of July. This is somewhat earlier 





An_ interesting grouping in the showrooms of the 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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than last year, but it 
is a compromise be- 
tween the dates de- 
sired by the various 
manufacturers. There 
is no important 
change in the policy 
of the Association 
for the forthcoming 
year. 


ABBOTT SHOWS IN- 
TERESTING WEAVES 


A. Txeo Assorr & 

Co., are showing 
a number of quaint 
textiles like the Pelga 
cloth, that are remin- 
iscent of the old frou- 
frous, the patterns 
being brought out in 
close pile chenille 
against a Kapock 





An effective murror. called 
“Kirkwood,” shown by the Al- ground. Another new 
ano oo. 


fabric that will at- 

tract is the Zenobia, 
6204, a weave that is a distinct novelty. Elsewhere 
we illustrate an example of their Velona Cloth. 





MOLLOY SKELLY CARPET CO. ENLARGES SHOWROOM 
[HE showroom of Molly Skelly Carpet Co., has re- 

cently been doubled in space. Under a new ar- 
rangement they are now showing domestic and orien- 
tal rugs separately. The American orientals are given 
the full advantage of display by having individual 











A painted screen in antiqued tapestry colors displayed by 
Ferguson Bros. 


space where they are not only draped on the walls, 
but are given adequate floor space for display. In 
this way, they can cater to a greater number of buyers 
and at the same time give the full advantage of their 
varied line of domestic and oriental rugs and carpets. 


THE CROSSWICKS TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 

On May 15th, the Crosswicks Textile Mills, Inc., 

opened show-rooms and offices at 24 E. 21st St., 
where their complete line of tapestries, brocatelles and 
novelty fabrics for the furniture trade are displayed. 

Within the past few months a large addition has 
been made to the plant of this company at Groveville, 
N. J., and many additional looms installed under the 
supervision of Chas. K. Stefke, superintendent. The 
New York showroom is in charge of H. Van and 
George J. Baumback who were associated for many 
years with the Weston Co., New York. 





IN THE JOHNSON & FAULKNER COLLECTION 
No one thing can be said to be an outstanding fea- 

ture of the Johnson & Faulkner collection; it 
covers so thoroughly every phase of fabric treatment 
with qualitics running from simple cotton primitives 





A 50-inch silk and linen tapestry from the line of Bernard Katz. 
This hand-painted tapestry is called “Fantasy.” The soft pastel colors 
of the design blend beautifully with backgrounds of taupe, rust and 
green. 
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up to fabrics costing $1.50 a yard. 

A new conspicuous pattern is a 
reproduction of a Spanish embroid- 
ery, exact even to the bead details of 
the original. The New Art is repre- 
sented by a number of conceptions. 
There is a logical place and use for 
everything in the line. 


NEWS OF THE BOSTON CURTAIN 
SHOW 


Besives a full line of curtains from 

the prominent New England curtain 
manufacturers to be shown at the 
Boston Show June 22-24, there will 
also be on display a number of sample 
lines of window accessories such as 
rods, drapery hardware, etc., and a 
number of fabrics commonly used for draperies, such 
as cretonnes, and damasks. A window-shade-making 
machine in full operation will also be shown. 

It is reported that the curtain manufacturers are 
offering a number of extremely novel color combina- 
tions in practically all of the styles displayed. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that this will be a mar- 
quisette year—figured marquisettes with colored motifs 
leading. 


CONSOLIDATED ART INC. REMOVES 


(Consocipatep Art INc. moved on May Ist to the third 

floor of 40-09 Twenty-first Street, Long Island City. 
They now occupy 18,000 sq. ft. all on one floor which 
is a considerably larger space than the two floors that 
they formerly had just around the corner. They have 
not only added new equipment but the fact that all the 
operations from the designing to the final printing and 
finishing of the materials is done on one floor will 
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A tapestry panel in the line of R. Haboush & Bro. 


greatly speed up production and cnable them to render 
more efficient service to their clients. 


A HANDY FABRIC STEAMER 

A Fasric steamer called “Steamax,” of small size, has 

been developed by the Steamax Co., 4519 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia. This device is light and handy, 
weighs only 2 1-2 pounds, and can be attached to any 
electric socket. It is equipped with a water-gauge 
which allows perfect control of the water, and with 
a safety valve which guarantees safety for the user. 
The electric heating element is very ingeniously built 
into the bottom of the boiler, and this device effi- 
ciently brings water to the steaming point in a very 
few minutes. Anyone can handle the apparatus with- 
out special knowledge, and it was designed for the 
use of interior decorators, small furniture manufac- 
turers, and furniture dealers. 


THE DUAL LEATHERS CORP. LEATHERS SHOWN IN 
JOBBERS LINES 


For the convenience of the upholstering trade the 
Dual Leathers Corp., has placed their line of 
genuine leathers in the hands of leading upholstery 
material and supply jobbers throughout the coun- 
try, or will supply samples direct from the mill in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Their process of combining hides, eliminating 
the waste parts, into a continuous seamless piece 





Visitors to the salesrooms of the Shelton Looms, 1 Park 
Avenue, will find an interesting development of interior decora- 
tion as distinctly related to a conception of masculine taste. 
A room, which is called “a gentlemen’s game room,” kas been 
designed and executed by Raymond Loewy, and is a distinctly 
modern interpretation of the more recent developments of in- 
terior art within a setting appropriate to the man-about-town 
of our present day. 

The color scheme, which does not show in our illustration, is 
strong but not garish. The outstanding color is lipstick red, 
agomeing in various areas in sufficient quantity to lend an air 
ot cheerfulness to the room and to create a unity of relationship 
by its recurring accent. 
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of leather is unique. The leather can be had in rolls of 
great length if desired in regular widths of 27 and 36 
inches, and greater widths can be made to special 
order. Handling Dual Leather the same as a roll 
of fabric will be found to work economically and 
speed up manufacturing materially. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. APPOINT NEW COAST 
AGENTS 


['HE Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., of 189 Lexington 

Avenue, New York, have recently appointed Pa- 
cific Coast representatives to handle their line of 
brass. drapery hardware. A complete stock of this 
line will be carried by the Decorators Supply House 
at their two warehouses, located at 314 Clay Street, 
Oakland, Calif., and 843 San Julian St., Los Angeles. 
This house, under the managership of Gunnar Mad- 
vig, has become an important factor in the drapery 
hardware business on the Pacific Coast. They have 
salesmen traveling the entire territory, and, with this 
connection with the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., will! 
be able to supply every requirement in drapery hard- 
ware. 


CONCERNING CHANGES IN THE WESTON CO. 
ACcorDING to an announcement received by the trade 
on May Ist, and signed by A. A. Weston, the 
Weston Co., New York has decided to turn its busi- 
nescs over to three of its employees who have been 
associated with it for a period of many years. 

These employees are Irving C. Perling, Frank A. 
Caulfield and Fred Bond who will carry on the busi- 
ness with exactly the same policy and in the same 
manner as the Weston Co., has done for the past 
thirty-one years. The Weston Co., under the new 
heads will remove to 42 E. 21st St., about May 15. 

George J. Baumbach and H. Van on the same 
date will open show-rooms and offices at 24 E. 21st 
St., where they will act as representatives of the 
Crosswicks Textile Mills, Inc., of which they are part 
owners. 

Mr. A. A. Weston who is well known throughout 
the trade because of his many years of association 
with it, will function in a financial capacity with 
Messrs Van and Baumbach. 


BIRGE REPRODUCES WASHINGTON PAPER 

[t is to be regretted that we are unable to illustrate 

the very handsome reproduction recently made 
by M. H. Birge & Sons Co., of the wallpaper which 
adorned the walls of George Washington’s room at 
Mount Vernon. A scrap of this paper was discovered 
a few years ago by Colonel Harrison H. Dodge, pres- 
ent superintendent of Mount Vernon, who began a 
long and arduous search for a larger piece of the 


same pattern and character. It was his intention, if 
he were able to secure a full repeat of the original 
pattern, to have a sufficient quantity made to re-cover 
the walls so that they would appear as they did when 
General Washington occupied the room. M. H. Birge 
& Sons Co., were able to assist Colonel Dodge to the 
extent that through the courtesy of a wall paper dealer 
in Portland, Maine, they were able to acquire a piece 
of the desired size from an old house in the vicinity 
of Portland. Colonel Dodge immediately commis- 
sioned the M. H. Birge Co. to reproduce the paper, 
which they were successful in doing after almost a 
year of preparation and experimentation. 

The paper has a sepia ground, on which is de- 
picted a church, mill-pond, swans and distant vistas, 
enclosed in the typical rococo frame work. The color- 
ings are an exact replica of those on the original 
Washington paper, and range from a delicate shade 
of blue to the more robust sunset hues. 


A NEW BUILDING IN THE CITY’S DECORATIVE 
SECTION 


THE trend of the decorative business toward the mid- 

town section of New York has been going on for 
several years, and has resulted in the erection of more 
than one notable business building, equipped to furnish 
adequate display space for the manufacturers or 
wholesalers of fabrics, furniture, etc. 

One of the latest of these is a forty-story structure 
at 444 Madison Avenue, which will occupy an entire 
block, from Forty-ninth to Fiftieth Street, on the 
west side of the Avenue. As this building is directly 
across the street from the comparatively low building 
attached to and a part of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
tenants on the Fiftieth Street side will have the benefit 
of permanent exposure to the clear north light which 
is so desirable in relation to the display of merchandise 
in which color appearance and relationships is im- 
portant. 

A special feature of this building, giving it splen- 
did shipping facilities, is a large landing platform in- 
side the building, with a driveway leading to it and to 
the freight elevators, wide enough to admit the pass- 
age of the largest size trucks. 

The Gresham Construction Co. is putting up this 
building, and the leasing of the display space is being 
done by Douglas L. Elliman & Co. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy about 
September first. 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK—PLEASE NOTE 

New York City has this summer been put in the 
vacation classification as a summer resort. This an- 
nouncement realeased by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York under date of May 7th, will be news 
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of great importance to those contemplating travel in 
this direction. 

Beginning on June 2nd and continuing until Sep- 
tember 29th, round trip tickets to New York, with a 
thirty-day return limit, will be sold on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays in practically all territory south and west 
of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. This special 
rate applies to all points on the New York Central 
Lines beyond Buffalo, on the Erie to all points beyond 
Jamestown, and on the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania to all points beyond Pittsburgh. 

Between May 15th and September 30th, round 
trip tickets to New York, with a return limit of Oc- 
tober 31st, will be sold at approximately one-third less 
than the regular round trip rate from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, St. Paul, Denver and San Francisco, 
including the Pacific Northwest and California. Un- 
der the same conditions tickets to New York from 
New Orleans, Atlanta and Jacksonville will be avail- 
able at a twenty per cent. reduction. 

The Erie Railroad plans to operate excursions to 
New York, with a sixteen day return limit, for which 
the fare wil! be just one dollar in excess of the regular 
one way passenger charge. (Dates to be announced.) 

Similar excursions will be operated from the 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia districts to New York 
via the Baltimore and Ohio. 

Reductions in rates varying from seven per 
cent .up to as high as twenty per cent. also have been 
made from other territories into the City. 

The Delaware and Hudson, in co-operation with 
the Hudson River Day Line, is to carry passengers to 
New York at a twenty per cent. concession. 

The Clyde Mallory Steamship Lines operating 
from Charleston, Jacksonville and Miami will offer 
a saving of ten per cent., while the Savannah, South- 
west, and Pacific Coast Lines will offer Tourists’ sea- 
son round trip tickets at twenty per cent. reduction. 


FURNITURE FRAME LINE INCREASED 
N response to an insistent demand for furniture 
l frames in maple, M. Halpern & Sons have added 
several attractive numbers to their lines, particularly 
in the Colonial periods. 


CHENEY FABRICS IN MT. VERNON REPLICA 
I is interesting to note that Cheney’s damask, 5104/8 

in gold, was selected for the hangings of the ban- 
quet room in the reproduction of Mt. Vernon, 
America’s contribution to the French Colonial Ex- 
position now being held in Paris, and that the main 
lounge of the new Union League Club was decorated 
with Cheney’s damask 5562/3 in green. 
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BUTTERFIELD SHOW PLEASING FABRICS 


wo drapery fabrics of exceptional value for win- 

dows of country homes and informal interiors are 
found in the “Villa Gauze” and embroidered crashes 
now being shown by Fred. Butterfield Co., Inc. With 
all their informality, they are pleasingly styled and 
popularly priced. 


SAMPLE CARDS FOR JOBBERS’ & RETAILERS’ USE 


RTISTIC SAMPLE Carp Co., 92 Bleeker Street, New 

York manufacturers of sample cards and sample 
books for Upholstery, Drapery and Curtain fabrics 
and operating one of the most up-to-date plants of its 
kind in the country are preparing for the fall and 
winter season by presenting a display of attractively 
diversified cards for the manufacturers, jobbers and 
importers of the above mentioned fabrics. 


WIDE VARIETY OF RUG TYPES AT PERSIAN RUG 
MANUFACTORY 
ee of the French hand-tufted rugs shown 
by the Persian Rug Manufactory are of un- 
usual quaintness and color and design; but the firm 
offer such a variety that it’s difficult to differentiate— 
French rugs, Austrian, Spanish, Dutch, as well as 
American rugs. There’s a studio atmosphere about 
the place that appeals strongly to the discriminative 
buyer. 


BURLINGTON MILLS PRESENT FALL LINE 

HE initial presentation of their new Fall line of 

decorative drapery materials for the retail trade 
is now being made by the Burlington Mills, at their 
New York showrooms, 271 Church Street and by their 
sales representative on the road. 


The line has been conceived and executed by 
Arthur E. Ruff, well known in the textile field through 
his former connection with Marshall Field & Co., for 
over twenty years including eight years of styling 
and distributing Colonial Drapery Fabrics. 


The line for Fall includes well styled damasks, 
brocades and woven fabrics in patterns and colors 
that have been selected to suit modern decorative ten- 
dencies and to provide the high quality of color and 
design now in demand by the better retail trade. 


Together with their new fabrics, the Burlington 
Mills are also showing bedspreads developed to har- 


monize with the drapery materials, thus simplifying 
the coordination in retail stores of materials usually 


desired in colors, patterns and styles properly matched 
together and preferably sold in the same department. 
The advantage of thus simplifying the customer’s task 
in bedroom furnishing, will be registered in increased 
sales. 
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WALL PAPER IN RELATION TO APARTMENT HOUSE 
DECORATION 


(Continued from page 122) 


the light and shadow, thus providing an interesting 
surface in lieu of color. 


My argument is not against plain walls, but rather 
against the monotony which so depressingly affects 
the lives of the occupants. Some years ago while 
broadcasting a series of talks on the effect of color 
upon the human mind, I was approached by a young 
husband who had been “listening in.” He acquainted 
me with the fact that he and his young wife had not 
been getting along very well together for some months, 
but, after listening to my talk, he confessed to his 
wife his shortcomings, and declared that it was the 
d---d brown wall paper, the monotony of which was 
the cause. It was a clear case of drabitis. 


No decoration is complete without accent, any 
more than music is. You can’t compose a symphony 
on one line of the staff, balance and climax is also 
needed. All of these elements are possible through the 
use of design. There are many. false attempts to pro- 
duce real attractive wall surfaces outside the recog- 
nised mediums of decoration, either from cheapness 
or from the fad of trying to be original. 


In the past two months, I have looked at dozens 
of apartments and only one was attractive through the 
use of color. All of the others were what is known 
as neutral, and practically all of them outdid the jails 
for monotony, the only difference being that they were 
dubbed “studios.” But the better sort of apartment 
houses cannot be said to be decorated by a lot of 
smeared on plaster, to which a portion of yellow ochre 
has been added. If they are used as studios for the 
creation of works of art, I trust the drabness does not 
enter into pictures produced in them. 

I made mention of Japanese Grass cloth and the 
many beautiful two-tone papers which make charm- 
ing backgrounds for those who wish the plainer wall 
surfaces. Amongst the better sort of wall papers are 
found those with wonderful perspective values, such 
as scenics, and, to those of your clients who wish to 
avoid repetition of pattern, these scenics are applic- 
able, for they can be so placed around the wall for a 
hundred feet without repetition in the design. They 
lend enhancement and distance to an otherwise small 
and cooped up appearance in a room. 


Then, there are the Hand Painted Chinese Panels 
which are distinctive for apartment use, in foyers and 
other focal spots where emphasis is desired. There 
are also many French decorative forms of wall paper 
some of which have been on walls for a century or 
more. In Philadelphia, at 9th and Locust St., there 
is a paper still on the walls that was placed there at 
the time of the visit of Jerome Bonaparte to the 
United States. 





In addition to the richly embellished forms of 
wall paper decoration, there are less elaborate panel 
effects that are always in style, because they are a 
form of architectural decoration, and, as long as there 
is architecture there will be panels. This style of dec- 
oration is not only dignified, but is economical for 
use in apartment houses, from the fact that should 
one panel become defaced it can be repaired without 
doing over the entire room. 

Today, Wall Paper, while being the aristocrat of 
decoration, is cosmopolitan in character and repre- 
sents all styles, periods and ages in its dress. Some 
think the straight, hard lines found in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics cover the type of decoration in that period. 
but discoveries have shown us that there is more good 
decoration buried in the tomb of King Tut and his 
relatives, than there is in New York City. These 
decorations form the motifs for much of our so called 
modernistic ‘type. 

In addition to the Egyptian motifs found in the 
dress of wall paper we have the Chinese symbols, 
Japanese characteristics, Roman Armor and sports, 
Greek architecture, Italian gardens, Swiss chalets, 
Moorish castles, the helmet-of the Hun, the poppies of 
Flanders, French Fleur de lis,.the primroses of Eng- 
land, Tulips of Holland, the primness of New Eng- 
land, the palms of Florida and the sunset of the 
Golden Gate. Is there any other decorative medium 
that incorporates so many features which comes to 
hand ready to apply to the wall in one application? 

There is no question that the better sort of Wall 
Paper meets all requirements of apartment house 
decoration, and, in addition to the long list of its qual- 
ifications so far enumerated, science has become an 
ally of art in methods of making many of the colors 
non-fading. With all these advantages the manufac- 
turers have met you more than half way. Will you 
not meet us the other half and specify smooth plaster 
for your buildings upon which our product canbe 
properly and quickly applied to the walls. 

Gentlemen, the caption of our subject is “Wall Pa- 
per and Decorations of the BETTER SORT for 
Apartment Houses.” What we ask of you is to be 
consistent and do not put 10c wall paper on a $10,- 
000,000.00 apartment. Respect your property, and 
cover the skeleton of it with the beautiful dress of 
GOOD WALL PAPER 

Referring to the query in the first part of our 
address—Is it possible to link the idealism of the 
decorator with the realism of the constructor, and, 
further, can the two be combined to the profit of 
both? -My answer is in the affirmative. 

Note: The address was ilustrated by different 
type of good wall papers and other wall’. coverings, 
and a cost chart showing that the percentage of. labor 
cost is much less in the application of: better ‘papers 
than for the cheaper kinds. 

























CURRENT FURNITURE STYLES 
(Continued from page 9) 


consequence, oak and walnut combinations, as well as 
solid oak, will be prominent in the forthcoming displays 
of Early English examples. This will bring to oak, as 
a furniture wood, a larger share of popular favor, 
although it will probably still run short of walnut’s 
general popularity. 

Maple, after a tremendous increase in the past two 
years as a foundation for Early American, is being 
replaced more and more by walnut. Mahogany re- 
mains about the same, although there are indications 
that more of the occasional pieces, such as secretaries, 
desks, etc., will be shown in mahogany than formerly. 
Chestnut, peach, cherry, pine and birch, associated with 
the various territorial and provincial types, will again 
be in evidence, as with last season, but in volume still 
behind the four traditional leaders. Dozens of the 
rarer woods will be widely used for veneers. 

Indications are that the furniture industry is 
adopting the plan of-exploiting national characteristics 
in the sale of furniture. There are designs adapted 
from the styles of a dozen countries that, although not 
in large volume, will be featured at the Market. For 
example, Biedermeier, the latest revival of the national 
type, finds favor in communities where the population 
is of German descent. Spanish furniture sells well in 
Florida and California and other States influenced by 
the Spanish. Swedish Provincial or peasant types 
appeal to communities largely Swedish in character ; and 
it is because of these racial preferences, evidenced even 
after generations of Americanization, that volume sales 
of certain types of furniture are made in such geo- 
graphical sections. 

The tendency toward smaller furniture continues, 
especially in the popularity of “the two-passenger 
davenport,” or love-seat; and in all of the dining-room 
pieces. 

Bookcases are enjoying a wider sale, either be- 
cause the public is becoming more literary-minded, or 
because it is fashionable to have books on display. 

Novelty pieces still have a ready market. One of 
the most popular styles will be desk lamps and smoking 
stands. There is also the davenport lamp, which has 
replaced the bridge lamp; while the three-candle types, 
with reflector and adjustable features, promise to com- 
mand greater sales. 

Period lamp designs remain popular in the same 
proportion as does the furniture to which it is an accom- 
paniment. Parchment and silk are the leading mate- 
rials in lamp shades, while metal shades are also to be 
shown. 

Contemporary furniture, the so-called Art Mod- 
erne, gains ground but slowly, and, except for porch 
and outdoor pieces, is said to be still far behind the 
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older periods. The more familiar styles of historical 
origin, including the French Louis’, Queen Anne, Di- 
rectoire, etc., will also be shown in large number, 
although not so prominently as those previously men- 
tioned. The preference in finish keeps to the dull type, 
as contrasted with the former preference for high 
lustre. 

In the upholstered pieces, a large number of fabrics 
are widely used, with tapestry as the established leader. 
One large manufacturer rates them in the following 
order: tapestry; damask; brocatelle; mohair; velvet; 
frise; velours; chintz; homespun; and miscellaneous. 

In colors, the variety is endless, with shades of 
green predominant, and rust also strong. 

Games will assume considerable prominence in the 
sales of the novelty manufacturers. Ping-pong, with 
variations of indoor golf, shuffleboard, and other equip- 
ment, with card tables leading the field. These are 
also offered in sets, including the tables and folding 
chairs. 

There are also new style developments in screens 
and in the realm of home-furnishing accessories, which 
will give to this Spring furniture season plenty of 
novelties as a foundation for promotional window 
displays. 





THE MANDEL APARTMENT SHOP 
NE of the most unique establishments on 5th Ave- 
nue is the Mandel Apartment Shop at the corner 
on 5th Avenue and 36th Street, arranged by the Henry 
Mandel Company, constructors of residential prop- 
erties. 

This “shop” has on its first floor and basement, five 
full-sized apartments arranged complete in every par- 
ticular. The work of installing the furnishings was 
done by the Shiebler-Gayton Co., Inc., general furnish- 
ing contractors and furniture specialists. All of the 
draperies, bedspreads, embroidered shelf edging, 
valances, table covers, etc., in all of the rooms, were 
made for the contractors by the Steiner Decorative Art 
Studio. 

The apartments, the various rooms, and the archi- 
tectural arrangement, are replicas of actual apartments 
to be found in various Mandel properties, and each 
room in its entire equipment is an actual room ready 
for occupancy. The display reflects great credit upon 
the workmanship of those who have had a hand in its 
furnishings. 





A BOOK RELATIVE TO WEAVERS EARNINGS 
LTHOUGH not a new book, a volume issued 
sometime ago covering “Earnings and Working 
Opportunity in the Upholstery Weavers’ Trade in 
Philadelphia’, is of considerable interest to those con- 
nected with the production and sale of. upholstery 
fabrics. It contains 130 odd pages and is priced at $2.50, 











SELLING 
(Continued from page 116) 
defects in a store’s general policy. 


“I only go to Blank’s because I like Mr. or Miss So- 
and-So,” is a common expression around the afternoon 
tea table. “There are many things about the store that 
I do not like, and it is always a bother to encounter the 
crowd; but I am certain of a painstaking effort to suit 
my particular needs; and that outweighs other consid- 
erations.” 


It is a good plan where a salesperson is genuinely 
interested in building a clientele, to make it a practice 
to create an opportunity for a subsequent contact after 
an imporant sale is made. 


The customer may be called on the telephone the 
next day after the material has been delivered and set in 
place, and a courteous inquiry as to how it looks and if 
everything is perfectly satisfactory, may sometimes cre- 
ate an opportunity to adjust some little dissatisfaction,— 
draperies that do not fit, furniture scratched in delivery, 
rugs that do not lie flat, and numberless other little 
adjustments that, though inconsequential in them- 
selves, may spell the difference between complete satis- 
faction and disillusioned toleration. 

If there is reason to suspect that the customer is 
dissatisfied, it is better to determine the condition of 
the customer’s feelings in time to make some reconcilia- 
tion, because customer patronage of a permanent type 
can never be built on any other foundation than 
complete satisfaction with the merchandise, the treat- 
ment accorded by the store and the personal courtesies 
of the salesperson involved. 


Courtesy means not simply that which the customer 1s 
entitled to expect, but something extra in personal interest 
that is expressed in some unexpected way. 


The mailing of left-over clippings from the drapery 
workroom, “for purposes of future matching in con- 
nection with other purchases,” is a thoughtful and use- 
ful courtesy practiced by a western store. It helps to 
emphasize the name of the store and the salesperson 
whose name is identified with the accompanying letter. 

Building a clientele is an organization task. 

Customer patronage is a delicate structure that may 
easily be injured. 

The wise salesperson will see to it that no neglect 
on his part has contributed to the loss of any customer’s 
patronage. Indeed he must even go farther than that, 
he must endeavor by his own courtesy and zealous inter- 
est to offset results of friction and misunderstanding, 
which have developed through the negligence of some 
other representative of the store. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEEDING ARTICLES: 1, Introduction; 
2, The Sale as a Definite Objective; 3, Selling Results 
Instead of Things; 4, Looking Ahead to Look Back- 
wards. 
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(Continued from page 120) 
Puit H. Hacker 

The death of Phil. H. Hacker on April 29th at 
the St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, marks the passing 
at the age of 87 years of one of the most picturesque 
characters as well as one of the oldest and best known 
drapery men in the West. 

The deceased was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1844, of a family which had been engaged in flatboat 
freighting on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers before 
steamboats became common. He went tc work on the 
river when he was fourteen. During the Civil War 
he served with distinction under General John Mor- 
gan and was captured and incarcerated in a Federal 
prison. At the close of the war Mr. Hacker returned 
to his river life, acting as pilot on steamboats on the 
two rivers already mentioned. 

He left the river about forty years ago to be- 
come a salesman for the J. P. Brady Co., of St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and in 1884 severed his relationship to 
go with J. Kennard & Sons, Inc., of St. Louis as drap- 
ery salesman, holding this position until 1925, at which 
time he was retired with a pension. 

James V. BULL 

James V. Bull, vice-president of the Bush & Bull 
Co., Inc., operating department stores in Easton, 
Bethlehem and Williamsport, Pa., died at his home 
in Easton, April 20th, at the age of 80. 

The deceased was a native of Orange county, 
N. Y., and located in Easton in 1870. 

Dr. Epwarp ROBINSON 

In addition to the death of Mr. de Forest, men- 
tioned elsewhere in these columns, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art suffered an earlier loss through the 
death of Dr. Edward Robinson, who had served as 
Director of the Museum since 1910. Dr. Robinson, 
who died on April 19th, was seventy-nine years old. 
He passed away at his home, 84 Irving Place. 

Dr. Rcbinson was an authority on classical arch- 
aeology for more than forty years, and was on the 
staff of the Museum since 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant director and curator of classical art. 

After assuming the directorate in 1910, when Sir 
C. Purdon Clark resigned, the activities of the Mu- 
seum were greatly enlarged, and under Dr. Robin- 
son’s direction assumed important proportions in every 
field, putting the Metropolitan Museum of Art among 
the famous museums of the world. 

H. R. MALLINSON 

Just as we go to press we learn with regret of the 
death of H. R. Mallinson, president of H. R. Mallinson 
& Co., Inc., at the age of sixty-one. The deceased was 
a prominent figure in the silk industry and about two 
and a half years ago his firm entered the upholstering 
field. Mr. Mallinson was active in many civic and 
philanthropical organizations. 
































A FABRIC DISPLAY AT STERN BROTHERS 

OOD merchandising is involved in the way in 

which J. J. Bates, upholstery and drapery buyer for 
Stern Bros., New York, has linked up his department 
with an event which has created considerable public 
interest. This event is the opening of the replica of 
Mount Vernon, George Washington’s home, at the 
French International Colonial and Overseas Exposition. 
Mr. Bates has stocked the various fabrics of American 
manufacture selected by Miss Ann Washington for 
use in the Paris Mount Vernon, where she is acting 
as official hostess, and in Stern Brothers sample lengths 
of these chintzes, taffetas, damasks and curtain mate- 
rials are displayed, together with the typical Colonial 
furniture, on pedestals, erected in front of the pillars 
which form the main aisle, running from the eastern to 
the western elevators in the Upholstery Department. 


VENETIAN BLINDS GROWING IN POPULARITY 

ENETIAN blinds are being used more and more 
V often by decorators, as they have been found, 
especially in the Summer season, both effective and 
decorative. Their effectiveness consists in their light- 
regulating possibilities, the manner in which they cut 
off the room from the outside and at the same time 
permit the free circulation of air. 

In addition to their appearance, which is pleasing, 
they have another decorative value. The light coming 
through them, made strong or faint, as the owner de- 
sires, is soft, mellow and diffused, creating in the room 
an atmosphere almost impossible to achieve by the use 
of any other protective device. 

Most of the Venetian blinds now on the market 
are so constructed that their installation is exceedingly 
simple. They can be put up or removed in a few mo- 
nents with very little labor. This feature makes them 
popular with decorators whose clients, while desiring 
to use Venetian blinds during the warm months when 
they wish to keep the windows open for the sake of air 
and exclude direct rays of the sun prefer other types 
of window coverings during the Autumn and Winter. 

As Venetian blinds are now constructed, the man- 
ner in which they are raised or lowered has been so 
simplified that they work without a hitch. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





REPRESENTATIVE—with Philadelphia office and com- 
plete selling force, will entertain proposition for agency 

of damask, upholstery fabrics, and kindred lines. Address 

“Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN WANTED—for Middle West and South, to 
carry a small but fast selling line of drapery trimmings on 


commission basis. Address “Quick Sales,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 





THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 


DECORATOR SALESMAN WANTED: To the single 
young man with ability and pep, who can get results, a 
partnership in established business is assured. Address 
“New England Pep,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POPULAR price decorative screen line by 
selling agent with large retail following ‘and own New 
York office. Address “Selling Agent,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
FACTORY EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—for upholstered 
and overstuffed furniture; practical and experienced in all 
departments; instantly alert to reduce cost, to increase pro- 
duction, and improve workmanship. Wide awake and de- 
pendable; can install line or operation work; can also or- 
ganize. 25 years’ experience, Address ‘Wide Awake,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery 
fabrics desire the services of an aggressive, clean-cut 
young man (25-35) acquainted with New York decorators. 
Exceptional opportunity. Salary and commission. Give 
full details, which should include experience, age and re- 
ligion. Address “Exceptional,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A MAN fully equipped to institute a retail 
department in a well established interior decorating and 
furnishing company, which is well stocked with furniture, 
rugs, etc. Write full description of qualifications or sugges- 
tion which may be interesting. Address “H. J.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—(interior decorator) age 31, wishes position 
Highly qualified; 12 years’ experience, inside and outside. 
Have operated a workroom, and know all kinds of fabrics. 
Address “L. S.”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for a foreign line of 
wallpaper for Eastern United States. One calling on the 
trade - with non-competitive lines preferred. Address 
“Eastern,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED: Calling upon the jobber and 
large department stores, to handle curtaining fabrics as a 
side line upon commission basis. Territories open: New 
York State, Texas, and St. Louis west. Address “Curtain 
Piece Goods,” care The Upholsterer. 
SMALL TAPESTRY MILL wants salesman who can in- 
vest small amount of capital. Good chance for live wire. 
Address “Tapestry,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—twenty years’ experience, excellent record, 
traveling from coast to coast, open to represent impor- 
tant upholsterery or drapery firm. Address “Coast to 
Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPACE—Importer drapery trimmings desires share your 
office. Requires hundred eighty feet, Thirty-fourth Street 
district. Own furniture. Address “Own Furniture,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
ESTABLISHED CONCERN with following, wants com- 
mission salesmen to carry line of pillows, Bar Harbors, 
bed covers, etc., for territory Middle West and South. Ad- 
dress Silk Products, 123 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


WELL ESTABLISHED SALESMAN with business 

headquarters in wholesale district in Chicago, desires lines 
of upholstery or drapery fabrics or curtains on strictly com- 
mission basis. Address “Selling Power,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMEN—for recognized high grade line of furniture 

frames for living room suites and occasional chairs. Must 
be acquainted with upholstered furniture manufacturers and 
interior decorators. All territories open. Address 
“Frames,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: First-class interior decorator or upholsterer, 
accustomed to high class clientele, good business-man, for 
one of best and largest interior and upholstering businesses 
on Long Island as partner. Best character and not over 
40 years of age. Christian only. Amount for partnership 
$15,000.00. Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Upholstery Fabric Salesman with car to repre- 
sent mill through New York State (excluding New York 
City) and New England. Address “Upholstery Fabric” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—To represent manufacturers of upholstery fab- 
rics, cretonnes and curtains, on a strictly commission basis, 
to sell to department stores, decorative shops, and furniture 
manufacturers in the Middle West territory, with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati, Ohio. Thoroughly familiar with all above- 
mentioned goods. Address “Cincinnati,” care The Upholsterer. 















































Do Vou Know? 


When and where were Nottingham 
curtains first woven in this country? 


(See page 91.) 


What faulty methods of management 
contribute largely to the failure of 
many retail merchants? (See page 
95.) 


What are the characteristics of the 
newer wall papers? (See page 
102.) 


What fabric, first made in this coun- 
try in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, possesses phenomenal wear 
ing qualities? (See page 105.) 


What is Angora? (See page 114.) 


What type of drapery is neglected by 
retailers, and why should it be 
boomed? (See page 115.) 


What piece of legislation, important 
to independent retailers, was re- 
cently upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court? (See page 122.) 


How to overcome “back-seat” inter- 
ference in making a sale? (See 
page 124.) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 5382 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


S¢ 


D ECORATORS and their clients are cordially invited 
to visit the Johnson & Faulkner Building and to inspect, 
in surroundings especially designed for the purpose, an 
impressive display of every type of quality fabric favored 
in the decoration of the modern home. _ « «“ « 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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